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My Pedagogic Creed. V. 
E. W. Scripture, 
PROFESSOR IN YALE UNIVERSITY. 

I believe that one of the prime duties of education is 
to train the child to obedience and self-control. It 
would be hard to say too much in favor of military drill 
for this purpose. 

That the child should voluntarily attend to and cheer- 


fully follow the instruction. If marks, rewards, or pen- 
alties are necessary, the trouble may lie in: 
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1, The child (mental or bodily troubles which should 
be attended to or at least understood). 

2. The system of instruction (long lessons, no inter- 
m:ssion, dull subjects, vicious regulations as to posture, 
Speaking, etc ). 

3. The teacher (dull or irritating manner, uninterest- 
ing method of conducting the lesson). 

4. Bad air and bad light. 

That the child’s attention should not be strained to 


the breaking point. Few grown persons can listen to a 


sermon or a lecture for half an hour without fatigue. 
The Emperor William has fortunately the power to 
order that the sermons preached before him shall not 
exceed fifteen minutes. In most American schools the 
sermon lasts five or six hours a day with only one stop 
for refreshment. It is a well established fact that no 
school exercise shall last over 45 minutes as an extreme, 
and that after each such exercise there should be an in- 
termission of 10 to 20 minutes. In many American 
schools there is not a single recess during the whole 
morning session of 3 hours. 

That children should be at least allowed (if not 
taught) to love the beautiful. When they are making 
borders and other designs with their colored pipers, 
why should they be punished for using bright colors ? 
Is it really necessary that a// designs shall be of muddy 
colors in dingy combinations? It istrue that our house- 
hold decorations consist mainly in dingy colors enlivened 
only by hideous contrasts. This is the natural result of 
deriving our ideas from the English who live in a con- 
tinual atmospheric and intellectual fog. But America has 
sunshine enough to make things pleasanter. Do let the 
children have some sunshine in their colors, and don’t 
tell them that slate pencil and chalk are prettier than 
cherries and plums. 

That children should not be taught to love the ugly. 
In many places their sense of beauty is systematically 
deformed ; they are made into xsthetical humpbacks. 
This is done partly by the color-work. A few years 
ago sets of colored tablets were placed before the chil- 
dren in two cities. Each child was to pick out the tab- 
let that pleased him best. In the lowest grades they 
picked out almost entirely the yellow, green, and blue, 
and avoided red and violet: in the upper grades there 
was a progressive tendency to picking out the colors 
more evenly; in the highest grades they chose more 
red. This did not prove that children naturally dislike 
red and violet and that as they grow older they learn 
to love them. The children had not been tested with 
flowers or pure colors, but with X Y Z’s specia!ly pre- 
pared tablets. No wonder that the children did not 
like the red and violet tablets ; the red was hideous and 
I leave the 
reader to think out what the experiment really proved. 

That we ought not to allow manufacturers and trades- 


the violet resembled a decaying egg plant. 


If we 
wanted directions for instruction in chemistry we would 


men to prescribe our methods of instruction, 


not go to a dealer in chemical glassware for it,—espe- 
cially if he declared that all the great chemists that ever 
lived were wrong and that he alone understood the scl- 
ence. There is to-day in most American schools a de- 
partment of instruction in exactly this condition; it is 
——well, let’s have no personalities. 
That the big should precede the little. For example, 
in educating a child's activities, the large movements 
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should come first. My scheme would be: first, physical 
exercises mainly out of doors, manual training, writing 
and drawing, finer work. Thus the kindergarten should 
be a real outdoor or indoor garden devoted mainly to 
games and not te small work like beads and pegs. 
Every fact and truth now taught by such abominations 
as sewing, the pegboard, etc., could be far better taught 
by large games if the teacher only knew how. Just 
after the kindergarten the chief instruction (in add tion 
to language) should be in wood work. In order that 
the reader may not think I am building an air castle, I 
hasten to add that a carefully developed system of 
wood work for children from five to nine years of age is 
already in use in Sweden. From this point manual 
training (including laboratory work) should always form 
some part of the instruction. At the appropriate time 
writing and drawing can be introduced. 

That we ought to make our instruction as truthful as 
we conveniently can. The kindergarten teaching that 
the child is the sole object for which nature blooms and 
man toils is a medieval lie. The sun does not rise for 
the purpose of waking Freddy in the morning, the birds 
do not sing just because he comes out, etc., etc. If 
Freddy has a healthy American spirit in him he soon 
tires of such twaddle. 

That “teaching lies” to children is an unspeakable 
crime. The ordinary “temperance” instruction is a 
good example of an unmitigated lie. The usual instruc- 
tion in history is somewhat better. 

That children should generally have some idea of 
what they are talking about. A favorite song in the 
kindergarten is “ The Farmer.” How many children in 
a New York or Chicago kindergarten ever learn what a 
farmer is? Unsophisticated persons would say the 
teacher should try to explain by pictures, stories, etc. 
A prominent kindergartner, however, says that the 
farmer is to symbolize an invisible care that provides 
the child’s food, and that it makes no difference how the 
child embodies the idea. But where do father and 
mother come in, and suppose the child has gotten his 
idea of the farmer from the comic paper? It’s hardly 
fair to the farmer, anyway. 

That instruction in mystical metaphysics is out of 
place in the kindergarten. Noah Porter—or was it Dr. 
McCosh ?—once said that Oxford and Cambridge were 
the places where the good old German philosophies went 
when they were dead. Hegelian philosophy had just 
gone there. This was many years ago. Now Hegelian 
philosophy has found its home in the American kinder- 
garten. Everythingsymbolizes something. The sphere 
symbolizes the universe, the sun, the earth, the moon. 


(Why not the orange, the grape and the soap bubble’). 


The cylinder symbolizes—you can finish the list by re- 
ferring to various kindergarten books. Nothingis what 
it is, and everything is what it isn’t. You may not un- 
derstand it ; but, then, you must remember that Hegel 
himself said that “ Only one man had ever understood 
his philosophy—and, after all, he hadn’t really grasped 
it.” Away with mysticism, let’s come down to common 
sense ! 

That children should be educated to the good side of 
life ; they will learn the bad soon enough. It is the 
fashion, however, in many American communities to 
send epileptics, idiots, and other monstrosities to the 
public schools —presumably to toughen the sound chil- 
dren at as early an age as possible. 
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That most criminal natures show themselves in child- 
hood and that there is some hope of curing them at 
that time. The duty of the ideal school would be to 
watch for such defectives and then to either properly 
train them or send them to appropriate institutions. 

That the education acquired in ordinary boarding 
schools consists largely of vicious habits. 

That an ideal system of boarding school instruction 
for degenerates is to be found in the Elmira reforma- 
tory. 

That not only schools but even colleges might find 
valuable suggestions for normal persons froma study of 
the Elmira year books for 1892 and 1893. 

That the child has an inalienable right to the pursuit 
of health and happiness. The child, however, cannot 
defend himself. By the law of compulsory school at- 
tendance and by the tyranny of his parents he is forced 
daily to buy and sell stock in the disease exchange. 
He traffics in diphtheria, measles, scarlet fever, and 
other valuable commodities and generally acquires 
plenty of each. He frequently retires at an early date 
from the business of this life. 

That, if a child is compelled to go to school, he has 
the right to a fair chance of living. In a certain kin- 
dergarten of sixty pupils there were at one time last 
year only fourteen in attendance ; the rest had measles 
and diphtheria. We read lists of school graduates each 
year, but nobody adds the names of those who had early 
in the course graduated to the graveyard. There is 
only one protection, namely, the daily systematic in- 
spection of theschools by specially appointed physicians 
supported by the authority of the state. In civilized 
countries like Germany and France this is everywhere 
carefully provided. In America there is only one city 
that attempts it. The rest of us must send our chil- 
dren to school with the certainty of dangerous and ex- 
pensive diseases to be acquired, and with the probabil- 
ity of debility, deafness or death. 

That a child’s mind should have a fair chance to 
work. It is not a fair chance to poison his brain with 
carbonic acid by shutting him for hours in a small room. 
One cubic foot of fresh air per second per person is the 
minimum allowance necessary for health. If there are 
thirty pupils in a room there must be thirty cubic feet 
of air entering every second, etc. It is a superhuman 
and impossible task for a superintendent or a principal 
—-no matter how gifted he may be—to educate the 
board of education, keep his place, and run the schools 
at the same time. 

That thereis a good time coming: 

1. When the school system shall be not only nomi- 
nally but really out of politics. 

2, When intelligent members of the board will assist 
and support the superintendent. 

That it is not advisable to employ methods of instruc- 
tion such as toruin all the children’s eyes ; we ought to 
leave at least one good eye for each child. 

That it is not safe to remain in the old ruts any 
longer ; the public may sometime have something to 
say. 

That the whole blame after all lies with the public 


that allows the boards of education to be made up en-. 


tirely of shoe dealers, lawyers, tea-merchants, brewers, 
etc. 

3. When only trained teachers will be employed. 

4. When the normal schools will give thorough in- 
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struction not only in physiology, but also in the science 
of mind. 

5. When education will be an art based on scientfic 
principles and not a hodge-podge of antiquated philoso- 
phies, vague psychologies, innumerable fads, and endless 
nonsense. 





Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
» 
About Truancy and Truant. 


sy A. P. MarsLe, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, 
New York City. 

Though many children in this city are at present kept 
out of school because there is not room for them in the 
schools of the immediate neighborhood, there are va- 
cant seats inmany other parts of the city. This state 
of things is caused in many cases by the increase of 
population in some parts of the city and the decrease in 
others ; and this change of population cannot be fore- 
seen or provided for in all cases. Many children also 
are now temporarily out of school because the school- 
houses under contract and those undergoing repairs 
have not been completed. This failure is due to the non- 
payments on the contracts and to other causes beyond 
the control of the board of education, 

The lack of school accommodations in some cases, 
however, does not lessen the obligation of the city to 
provide for truants who refuse to attend the schools 
where they are registered ; and it is no excuse for al- 
lowing truancy. 

A truant is one who refuses to attend the school to 
which he is sent by his parents. Truancy is not a crime, 
but it leads to all sorts of juvenile offences. The tru- 
ant, if left to himself,is very sure to become a criminal 
in time. The disobedience to parents, which is the be- 
ginning of truancy is a crime against the moral law ; 
and it leads almost inevitably to the breaking of most 
of the commandments. 

There are several causes of truancy. It arises some- 
times from an excessive activity in a child, that finds all 
restraint irksome. It is not always caused by perver- 
sity. Not all truants are inherently bad or stupid. 
Some very bright men have been truants when boys, 
though those who subsequently turned out well did so, 
not because they were too bright to go to school, but 
because they were restrained from their tendency to 
truancy. 

Tony Hart, who achieved a considerable success as a 
dramatist in this city a few years ago, was a graduate 
of a truant school in Massachusetts. A boy used torun 
away from school and experiment witha piece of appar- 
atus, which he had contrived, in a deserted cemetery 
upon the top of a tomb. The apparatus subsequently 
made him famous. Such cases go to show that truants 
should not be treated as mere criminals. 

Truancy is sometimes caused by the failure of teach- 
ers to interest their pupils in the school studies. There 
are not many cases of this kind ; but it is not surpris- 
ing that there should be some such cases. With fine 
sarcasm Hamlet taunted Polonius with trying to under- 
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stand all the stops and notes of the human soul when he 
could not play upona pipe. To adapt the teaching to 
each individual in a class of fifty children is a difficult 
feat ; and the success which teachers generally have is 
far more surprising than the few failures. 


The principal cause of truancy is the neglect of their 
duty by parents. It goes without saying that many pa- 
rents are not worthy of the name. They are far less 


fitted to have the training of children than wild beasts 
and domestic animals are to care for their young. Not 


unfrequently the occupations of parents, the hard lot 


of earning a living, and the cares which they cannot throw 


off, so absorb them that they are almost obliged to neg- 
lect the training of their children. More often the dis- 
solute habits of parents lead to such neglect. Some- 
times, also, parents care more for the small earnings of 
their children than they do for the proper training and 
the ultimate welfare of those children, Still another 
class are willing to shirk the duty which nature places 
upon them and which they assume when they become 
parents, and turn over to the public the support and the 
whole education of their children. In making any pro- 
vision for truants, then, an important and indispensable 
part of the work is to compel parents to do their duty 
as far as possible. If truants are well taken care of no 
parent should be permitted to allow his child to become 
a truant, in order that the child may be cared for by the 
public. The possibility of such a result, in any consid- 
erable number of cases, could negative and counteract 
the good effects of the very best provisions for truants. 

And this danger is not wholly absent from our system 
of public school education. Some parents, it is to be 
feared, have the impression that they have done their 
whole duty when they have turned their children over 
to the public school authorities to be educated. The 
public schools may do much ; their influence for good 
is incalculable ; but they cannot fulfil all the duties which 
the parent should perform, and they do more good when 
they induce parents to do their duty ; they become an 
evil in so far as they create among parents a belief that 
the parents themselves have no duty with respect to 
the education of their children after they have placed 
them in the public school. 

These last few remarks, it will be seen, apply to the 
better class of parents. It is the weak or the wicked 
parents who are responsible for truancy :—the weak 
because they have not put forth the effort to train their 
children properly ; the wicked because they do not care 
for their children as they should. 

Whatever the cause of truancy, it is the duty of the 
public to provide for truants and to prevent truancy ; 
and this duty arises, not from mere benevolence and 
care for the welfare of the truant, though this is a 
worthy aim ;—it arises from the necessity of protecting 
good children from the demoralizing influence of tru- 
ants and protecting society from them when they be- 
comemen. For atruant as described above, has in him, 
generally speaking, the making of an excellent citizen 
or acunning and dangerous criminal. 

Modern schools aim to make all subjects of study in- 
teresting to the pupils, and in fact a real interest of 
some sort is essential to progress in study. Yet some- 
times the attempt to sugar-coat every school duty is 
not successful ; and no royal road to learning has yet 
been found. There must always be something that is 
irksome in the work at school and indeed it may be 
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doubted whether children in school would be any better 
off if everything hard and distasteful could be eliminated 
from study at school—if all work were avoided—for 
they will not find it so when they leave school. 

These more or less hard duties, the wholesome dis- 
cipline and restraint of the school, the truant runs away 
from. He likes better the entertainment, the amuse- 
ment, the freedom of the street, and he becomes a tru- 
ant. 

The habitual truant is first admonished repeatedly by 
the principal of the school ; if this fails he is transferred 
to another school, if advisable, where, removed from 
his associates and amidst new surroundings, his feeble 
attempts at reformation may be reinforced, and perhaps 
a new interest in his studies may be awakened. If he 
persists in his truancy the attendance officer takes him 
in hand and administers fresh warning ; when all this 
has failed to reform him he is brought before the court 
and even here in some cases a probation is granted, but 
finally he should be sentenced to a truant school. 

After all these preliminary steps, and since the boy is 
a chronic truant, the sentence should be indeterminate 
—to end only with his reformation or on his reaching 
the age of twenty-one. Experience shows that for 
every truant that reaches this ultimate stage, scores 
are restrained at an earlier stage. 

In dealing with truants, recourse should not be had 
to the criminal courts. The smell of a criminal court 
should not taint them, to destroy the fine quality of self- 
respect that must be stimulated, created when necessary, 
and depended on for their reformation. All the pro- 
ceedings should be conducted in a room set apart for 
this purpose, If the judge ever sits in a criminal court, 
he should act in a different capacity, under a different 
title, and in a different room when dealing with truants, 
In some states and municipalities the superintendent of 
schools is made the judge in cases of truancy ; and this 
fact is a he!p in the work of reformation, and a still 
greater help in averting the tendency to truancy among 
other boys. It furnishes an ultimate resort for discip- 
line in the school system itself—though of course any 
superintendent would prefer to be excused from being 
clothed with such a duty. 

The reformation of truants in the truant school should 
be conducted with a kindness and firmness which is pa- 
ternal in the best sense, and as far removed from any 
maudlin sentimentality as it is from harshness and 
cruelty. It should rest upon sincere interest in the 
welfare of the boy ; and it should depend upon the qual- 
ity in him of manliness, self-respect, and trustworthi- 
ness, sparks of which are to be found in every normal 
child—and in some who are abnormal. 

Through the work of John Howard more than a cen- 
tury ago, and by the writings of Charles Dickens, every- 
body now knows that criminals should be classified, and 
the worst not be left to associate with and contaminate 
the less criminal. Accordingly, in this state and in al- 
most every state there are prisons and reformatories of 
various grades. This principle applies with even greater 
force to institutions for very young cffenders, who are 
in the formative period and very susceptible to infiu- 
ence, whether good or bad. There are in this state sev- 
eral excellent institutions for the care of the juvenile 
unfortunate and criminal classes, each one doing its 
peculiar work with commendable skill and wisdom. 

are truants enough to form a class by themselves ; 
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and they should be treated in a school specially adapt- 
edto them. It should bein no sense a prison, but in 
every sense a school. A boy sent to it by the process 
outlined above should be compelled to become a man ; 
and when the qualities of true manliness shall have been 
developed in him not the slightest odium of the convict 
shall attach to him to drag him down; no prison taint 
should tarnish his reputation. It may indeed be that 
one in a thousand of truants may not have in him the 
stuff that makes a man: but one in a thousand is a 
large proportion—not so many will be found—and the 
exceptions only prove the rule. 

This school should not be in the city. It should oc- 
cupy hundreds of acres, remote from the city, in a spot 
picturesque rather than rich and valuable in money— 
with hills and dales, running brooks, woods and fields, 
a horizon broad and varied where the sunrise and the 
sunsets are glorious, gorgeous, and golden ;—with cattle 
and crops but not a restraining fence or wall, and no 
bar nor bolt nor lock nor cell. 

In such a school it is possible to create a restraint 
stronger to bind the boys than any or all of these. 
True reform is hindered by locks and prison walls, 
Manliness is developed by the exercise of a compulsory 
self-restraint, 

To those who do not know, who have never seen it, 
such a school seems impossible—a school for reforma- 
tion where all the restraint is moral. But such a school 
is possible ; it is in existence, and it may be seen less 
than a day’s ride from New York. 

It was said just now that the school has no walls nor 
locks; and this is practically true. So the High Bridge 
is built of stone, and there is no wood about it. Yet 
this is not saying that wood was not used for the frame- 
work and scaffolding in the construction of that bridge. 

The detailed account of this school cannot be given 
in this article. It is worth studying to learn the main- 
spring of its success, There should be such a school 
for New York truants. In every dollar of its cost the 
city would be better off by one hundred dollars in 
money saved in the next decade from the cost of police ; 
and better off by a thousand dollars in the earnings of 
future worthy citizens reclaimed from the evil to which 
truancy leads bright boys :—all this besides the incal- 
culable value of a worthy life in place of a worthless 
life. 

New York. 


, 
Announcements. 


Among the contributions to appear in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL within the next few weeks are the following : 

“My Pedagogic Creed.”—Professor John Dewey, 
University of Chicago ; Professor Earl Parnes, Leland 
Stanford Jr., University; Dr. W. N. Hailmann, U.S. 
supervisor of Indian education: Dr. R. Heber Hol- 
brook, State normal school, Clarion, Pa. ; Professor W. 
Rein, University of Jena. ; 

The Living Teacher.—By Dr. Nathan C, Schaeffer, 
state superintendent of pubiic instruction, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Shall He Be Educated or Instructed ?—By Dr. 
Alfred Holbrook, Lebanon, Ohio. 

The Teaching of Spelling —By Dr. Edward R. 
Shaw, dean of the New York University School of Ped- 
agogy. 

An address on Child Psychology, by Professor W. 
Preyer, delivered before the International Congress on 
Psychology. ‘Translated by Dr. Edward G. Buchner, 
professor of descriptive psychology in the New York 
University School of Pedagogy and instructor in peda- 
gogy in Yale university. 
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School Law. 


Recent Decisions of Importance. 








By R. D. FISHER. 


School District—Power to Issue Warrants—Presentation 
of Claim, 

In an action to recover on a warrant or district order, the court, 
on appeal, reversing a judgment in favor of claimant, held: 1. 
That a school district of the class involved in this action cannot 
contract an indebtedness for furnishing the school building, and 
Issue, as evidence of that indebtedness, warrants or orders pay- 
able to a party or his order, aud at stated intervals after date, 
with interest at a certain rate provided for in the terms of the in- 
struments. Any such instruments are invalid and unenforcible. 
2. It is provided in the law enacted for tne government of school 
districts of the class of the one herein sued “ that all accounts 
shall be audited by the secretary, approved by a committee on 
claims, and no expenditure greater than $200 shall be voted by 
the board, except in accordance with the provisions of a written 
contract; nor shall any money be appropriated out of the school 
fund except on a recorded affirmative vote of a majority of all 
the members of the board, and said accounts and the records of 
said board in cities of the first class shall at all times be subject 
to the inspection and examination of the auditor of such city.” 
Held, that the presentation of a claim er account to the secretary 
or committee on claims was not a condition precedent to the 
commencement of an action thereon. The requirements of the 
statute in regard to the auditing of claims apply only as between 
the school district and the designated officials and refer only to 
the duties of the latter. 

Andrews et al vs. School District of City of McCook. Neb. 
S. C., Oct. 21, 1896, 


Township Trustee—Filling Vacancites—Indiana Law. 

Where the Revised Statutes 1894, sec. 8071, provides that all 
vacancies in the office of township trustee shall be filled by the 
board of county commissioners doing county business in “term 
time,” or by the auditor in vacation, and sec. 7821 requires 
terms of the commissioners’ court to be held in March, June, 
September, and December. Section 5917 authorizes such court 
to “ hold a session” in August to receive the report of trustees in 
regard to school revenues. Ae/d, that the commissioners’ court 
at the August session had no authority to fill a vacancy in the 
office of township trustee. 


Heim vs. Brammer Ind, S. C., Sept. 23, 1896. 


School Districts—Power of Board and Superintendent to 
Create. 


1. Where the laws of 1893 provide that in counties organized 
for school purposes under the district system, each school district 
shall remain a district school corporation, and the boundary lines 
of any district shall not be altered except as therein provided ; 
that township districts shall be divided, and also created out of 
districts smaller than civil townships, as therein prescribed ; that, 
after the boundary lines of the several school districts in a county 
are established, they may at any regular meeting be changed by 
the county commissioners and the county superintendent of 
schools, on a petition by 10 legal voters of the district or districts 
to be effected, due notice being given to the school boards of such 
districts; and that, whenever district boundaries shall be changed, 
the county commissioners and superintendent shall make an ap- 
portionment of property and indebtedness. Held, that the 
county commissioners and superintendent have authority to 
create new districts. 

2. In case of the creation of a new district out of parts of sev- 
eral old districts, the petition need not be signed by to legal 
voters residing in each of the old districts, but it is sufficient if 
it is signed by 10 legal voters res:ding in all the old districts 
affected, 
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School District No. 74 vs. Board of Commissioners of Lin- 
coin Co. et al., S. Dakota, S. C., Oct. 28, 1896. 


School District—Estoppel— Damages. 

The fact that some of the members of a school board, with 
knowledge that the architect employed by the board to_superin- 
tend the construction of a school building had directed changes 
in the building contract, permitted them to be made without _ob- 
jection, does not estop the district from claiming damages on 
account of such changes, as the district could only act through 
its directors as a board , 


Forcum et al. vs. Independent District, etc. lowa, S. C., 
Oct. 22, 1896. Note: This suit was brought to recover $100, 
claimed to be due on contract, also the sum of $399.89 alleged to 
be due for extra work done and materials furnished. The 
School District admitted the execution of the contract ; that the 
$100 had not been paid; that work and material to the amount 
of $252.19 was not paid for and for the reason thatthe’ district 
had been damaged in the sum of $355 in addition to the $100 
due on contract. The plaintiff claimed that the work was done 
as directed by the architects who had full power to approve the 
same, and that certain members of the board made no objection 
to it. But the court holds that changes could only be made by 
approval of the entire board. 


School—Change of Location—Mandate. 

1. A township trustee may be compelled by mandate to main- 
tain a school at a place where a school has been established ac- 
cording to law, and to employ a teacher to take charge of the 
same. 

2. The erection of a new school-house within a school district 
at a point different from that at which the old school-house stood 
does not alone operate a change of the location of the school. 

3. Before the location of a school can be changed it is neces- 
sary that the township trustee procure a majority of the patrons 
to join him in a petition to the county superintendent setting 
forth the particular place to which it is proposed to remove the 
school with the reasons for the proposed change and that he 
obtain an order from the county superintendent authorizing the 
change, as required by act, 1893, page 17. 


Kessler, Trustee vs. Ex rel, Clark et al.,ind.S. C., Nov. 12, 1896. 

Note: In this case a school-house had been built a mile from 
the village of C., where a school had been maintained for 50 years. 
Residents of the village of C., obtained an order of court requir- 
ing the trustee, to maintain a school at C., and from this order he 
appealed. The court said that “the undoubted purpose of the 
legislature was to take away the discretion hitherto exercised by 
township trustees in so important a matter as the removal or 
relocation of a site of a school building. The language of the 
act shows that the intention was to give the majority of the pa- 
trons of the school a controlling voice in the removal of their 
school from the place where it has been located. Neither the 
township trustee, nor the county superintendent, nor both to- 
gether can remove the site of a school in this state without the 
consent of a majority of the patrons.” 


School Law—Certificate of Teacher—County Superintendent 
—Mandamus. 

The action of a county superintendent of schools in granting 
or refusing a teacher’s license is judicial and not ministerial, and 
when exercised for any legal reason is not subject to appeal and 
cannot be reviewed by the courts; when, therefore, to an alter- 
native mandamus commanding the issue of a certificate of qualifi- 
cation, the superintendent makes return that the teacher is a man 
of known intemperate habits, a peremptory mandamus will not 
be issued. 

Kell vs. Rudy, Phila. Supr. C., March, 1896. 


Note: Petitioner was examined and received from the super- 
intendent a provisional certificate showing that he possessed all 
the educafional qualifications for teaching, as he secured first 
grade in most of the branches, but refused to license him on the 
ground of his habits in the use of intoxicants, and that he was 
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reputed to be lacking in moral character. The trial court ruled 
that the evidence upon the question of petitioners’ impairment 
was insufficient and issued a mandate to issue the license. On 
appeal from this writ, the court holds that the action of a county 
superintendent in such matters is judicial and no peremptory 
mandate will lie against him to compel performance. 


Schools and School Districts—Presentation of Claim—Con- 
tract By Officers of Board—Place of Payment. 


1. In an action against a school district on a contract for sup- 
plies, the petition is demurrable if it discloses that the claim was 
not presented to the board of directors before suit was brought. 

2. A contract by the president and secretary of a school dis- 
trict does not bind the district, unless expressly authorized by the 
board of directors in session, or ratified thereby. 

3. Minutes of a meeting of a board of school directors, reciting 
that, after receiving bids for heating the school-house, it was de- 
cided to purchase furnaces of plaintiff at a certain price and that 
the president and secretary were authorized to contract with 
plaintiff at above prices, does not empower such officers to make 
a contract which fixes the place of payment at a place other than 
the school treasury, and provides for payment of attorney’s fees 
by the district. 

4. A school board has no power to make a contract for school 
supplies which fixes the place of payment at any other place 
than at the school treasury, without special legislative authority. 

5. Aschool board has no power, in the absence of express 
legislative authority to make a contract for school supplies which 
stipulates for the payment of attorney's fees by the school dis- 
trict. 


Weir Furnace Co. vs. Independent District, etc., lowa, S. C., 
Oct. 13, 1896. 


The West Troy School Case. 


The West Troy school case has been decided by Supt. Skinner 
in favor of the appellants. The appeal was taken by Fayette B. 
Durant and others “ from the action of the board of education of 
the West Troy school district, in leasing rooms for school pur- 
poses in St. Bridget’s Parochial School,” the property of St. 
Bridget’s Roman Catholic church, during school hours only, and 
at the nominal rate of $1 per month, the church authorities to 
furnish fuel, pay the fireman and janitor, and maintain therein a 
school of said district, and to employ eight persons as teachers in 
such school, all of whom are members of the Roman Catholic 
Church, and six of whom are of the class known as “ Sisters,” re- 
siding in St. Joseph’s Convent. The Sisters dress in a garb 
peculiar to their religious sect or order, and are usually addressed 
in school by the names assumed by them in the religious order of 
which they are members, prefixed by the term “ Sister.” 

The appellants claimed that the school was wholly or in 
part under the control of a religious sectarian denomination, that 
denominational doctrines were taught, and that owing to the sec- 
tarian character of the school, many parents objected to sending 
their children there. They asked that the decision of the board of 
education in leasing the school-rooms and hiring teachers be set 
aside, and a suitable building or rooms be provided for school 
purposes, that duly qualified teachers be employed, who should 
be prohibited from teaching any denominational tenets or doc- 
trines. 

The respondents replied that the leasing of the rooms ata 
nominal sum saved the district many thousands of dollars. 

The appellants maintained that the school buildings of the dis- 
trict are sufficient, if put in proper order, to accommodate the 
pupils. 

In reference to the leasing of the school-rooms Supt. Skinner 
decided that the board of education in leasing rooms during the 
school hours only of each day, and in giving the lessors complete 
control of the rooms a¢ a// other ¢zmes, and in continuing the 
lease beyond the period of emergency, acted beyond their juris- 
diction. The provisions of the school law have never been held 


to authorize school authorities to lease rooms except temporarily 
to supply the lack of school-houses or buildings, in the property of 
the district. 
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Concerning the wearing of the distinctive dress or garb during 
school hours, Supt. Skinner says : 

“ There is no statutory law in this state which prescribes that 
any particular dress or garb shall be worn by the teachers in the 
public schools in this state during school hours, nor which pro- 
hibits the wearing by them of any particular dress or garb during 
school hours; neither is there any decision of any court of this 
state upon the matter. Therefore the questions to be determined 
are whether such practice shall be discontinued as a matter of 
school polity and what the effect of the recent amendment to the 
constitution is upon such practice. 

“ The dress or garb taken in connection with the location, sur- 
roundings, and distinguishing characteristics of the building leased 
by the school authorities and in which they are employed is a 
constant and hourly reminder to the pupils under their charge of 
the existence of one particular religious denomination or sect, and 
this public declaration under all the circumstances is such an ob- 
ject lesson to the susceptible mind of the pupils under their charge 
that it comes dangerously near the line of prohibition laid down 
in the constitution as herein quoted. 

“ If we ask ourselves in what particular this school differs from 
the usual parochial school as formerly maintained therein, before 
the adoption of the constitutional amendment herein quoted, 
what reply shall we make? By the nature of the lease, by the 
wearing of distinctive garb, by the emblem surmounting the 
building, by the inscription over the dcorway, by the practical re- 
sult that only the children of one pariicular faith attend this 
school, the conclusion is irresistible that the state, to all external 
intents and purposss, is maintaining a sectarian school therein at 
public expense, It was clearly the intent of this amendment to 
the organic law that this practice should be prohibited.” 

Regarding the action of the board in employing the Sisters as 
teachers, Supt. Skinner decided that they are duly qualified teach- 
ers under the laws of the state, and have been duly employed, 
they cannot be dismissed without sufficient cause, and none has 
been shown why he should annul their certificates. 

In conclusion the decision was as follows : 

“ That the action of the respondents in hiring the rooms in St. 
Bridget’s parochial school building, in which to conduct a public 
school, with the right of the control of the rooms during the 
school hours oly of each day, in which a school under the direc- 
tion of the respondents is maintained, and consenting and giving 
to the lessors complete control of the rooms at all times other than 
during school hours, and the continuance of such lease beyond 
the period of emergency contemplated by the statute, was with- 
out legal authority on the part of the respondents. 

“ T also decide that it is the duty of the respondents to require 
the teachers employed by them to discontinue the use in the pub- 
lic school-room of the distinguishing dress or garb of the religious 
order to which they belong.” 


r 
Gathered from Reports. 


BETTER SUPERVISION AND TOWNSHIP SYSTEM IN 
NEW YORK STATE, 


NEED OF 


State of New York,—State Supt. Skinner finds the weakest 
point in our school system to be along the line of school super- 
vision. A bill prepared by the educational department, provid- 
ing for an educational qualification on the part of candidates for 
the office of school commissioner was presented to the legislature 
early in its present session. The bill met with so much opposi- 
tion from commissioners that it never got beyond the senate 
committee. 

While the present system of uniform examinations, if honestly 
conducted, is the best that could be found, there have been grave 
irregularities in some districts. Supt. Skinner finds great diffi- 
culty in securing reports of visitation from some officers. He 
earnestly recommends that the legislature enact a law similar in 
character to the bill referred to. 

Consolidation of rural school districts seems to be a necessity. 
There are 2,751 school districts in the state where the population 
of school age is less than twenty and 502 districts where it is less 
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than ten. The township, or some similar system, is, in Supt. 
Skinner’s opinion, the only solution of the difficulty. He has 
prepa ed a bill and presented it to the legislature, providing for 
the transportation of pupils where consolidation makes it neces- 
sary. 

Truancy has received much attention. Since the opening of 
the present year three officers have visited all of the cities and 
many of the union free school districts to investigate to what ex- 
tent the law is complied with. Reports from these sources are 
mst encouraging. The greatest hindrance to a proper enforce- 
ment of the law is the cumbersome district system; this obstacle 
will be removed. 

VERMONT : SUCCESS OF TOWN SYSTEM; BETTER SUPERVISION 
NEEDED ; ETC. 

State of Vermont.—The town system has been in operation 
for three years and has already been an important factor in the 
improvement of the schools. “ That large and righteous idea,” 
Says State Supt. Mason, “that a child is not to be educated for 
himself or his family, but for society and the state in which he 
lives, has taken a firm possession of the public mind, so that its 
dislodgement is practically impossible.” 

The subject of transportation is still unsettled in some towns, 
and many school boards are confronted with the question of ex- 
tent of transportation. Supt. Stone thinks that ifthe “ discretion- 
ary power was removed, and a law enacted making conveyance 
mandatory for all pupils residing beyond a certain limit from 
school, the difficulty would be removed. The elements that en- 
ter into transportation are distance, character of roads, and age 
of children. . . . Thestate can better afford to pay the entire 
cost of transportation entailed by the closing of the small schools 
than the quota of the state tax accruing to the towns by the main- 
tenance of such schools.”” One of the results of the town system 
is the improvement in the character and appearance of the school 
buildings. In 1895, 28 new buildings were erected at a cost of 
$108,999.36; 458 buildings were repaired at an expense of $84,- 
656.29. In 1896 the new buildings number §5, the expense being 
$134,811.27 ; and the number of buildings repaired is 497, at an 
expense of $38,700.26. 

Since the adoption of the town system the tenure of teachers’ 
positions has been lengthened. In 1893, 669 teachers were re- 
tained three terms; in 1896 the number was 784. 

Much has been done in furnishing apparatus, books, etc, 
Scarcely a school-room but has its globes, maps, charts, a dic- 
tionary, and books of reference. 

The free text-book law was the last enactment necessary to 
make the common schools free. The acceptance of the measure 
has been cordial and universal. 

F-xpert supervision is the one thing needful in Vermont to-day. 
“‘ At present,” writes Supt. Stone, “ no educational policy can be 
put into operation, for there is no intermediate channel for the 
transmission of purposes and plans. and no well-equipped super- 
visory agency to see that these purposes and plans are carried 
out. 

The opportunities for training teachers are better than ever 
before. The agencies employed are teachers’ meetings, reading 
circles, secondary schools, normal schools, iastitutes, and sum- 
mer schoo!s, 

In 1895 a State Reading Circle was organized, four hundred 
teachers being enrolled. The last legislature passed an act 
whereby graduates of approved secondary schools having re- 
ceived thirty weeks’ instruction in the principles and methods of 
teaching may receive teachers’ certificates without examination 
This course, which was established in a number of secondary 
schools met a long-felt demand. 

BETTER PLANS OF PROMOTION , CHILD STUDY; BAD RESULTS 
OF REDUCTION OF SCHOOL TERM IN WASHINGTON, ETC, 

Staunton, Va.—It is nearly two years since examinations as a 
test for promotions were abolished, and the results are quite sat- 
isfactory. The teacher makes at the end of each month a report 
of each pupil. At the close of the session each teacher recom- 
mends for promotion those pupils whose monthly reports justify 
it. In the second, third, and fourth years of the high school the 
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superintendent may promote those pupils of the grades who are 
well prepared on three main studiss, but they are not regarded 
as fully promoted pupiis. Every encouragement is given such 
pupils to strive to become full grade ones. 

Cooking has been introduced into the high school curriculum, 
beginning in the third year, and being completed in the senior 
class. The course includes the physiology of digestion, the ar- 
ranging of menus, and the consideration of dietaries. 

Supt. Bader calls attention to the improvements which have 
been made during the last three years. Besides the abolition of 
examinations as a test of promotions, and the introduction of 
cooking and sewing, the study of the elements of vocal music has 
been introduced into all the grades, the drawing department has 
been improved and systematized, a stated time has been set aside 
for the direct and systematic study of nature, and the general 
course of study has been carefully revised and enriched, 


Spokane, Washington.—Supt. Bemiss calls attention to the 
abolition of formal examinations as tests for promotion. In some 
of the schools they have been entirely abandoned and modified in 
others. A system for promotion, based on the Columbus, Ohio, 
plan is presented, with a view to its full adop ion by the schools, 

Teachers’ meetings have been held regularly throughout the 
year. The grade meetings were devoted to practical discussions of 
the work of the school-room, The first part of the year waslarge- 
ly devoted to child study. Two experiments proposed by Prof, Earl 
Barnes, were made. They were the Johnny-Look-in-the-Air 
poem, to test the use of drawing as a means of expressing thought, 
and a test to ascertain the pupil’s idea of just government. The 
general teachers’ meetings were devoted during the greater part 
of the year to the study of the history of education. 

Vertical writing was introduced into the Bryant school as an ex- 
periment, two years ago, and is now in use in all grades of the 
city schools. The improvement in penmanship is marked. 

The “ barefoot school boy bill,” passed at the last legislature, 
takes money out of the cities and distributes it throughout the 
state. The result has been that the work in cities has been 
crippled. The schoo! term was reduced from nine to eight and 
one-half months, and the department of manual training was 
thrown out of the high school course. The bill cannot be re- 
pealed before another year has passed, but Supt. Bemiss hopes 
that the following year will find manual training and art studies a 
part of the high school course. 

Portland, Oregon.—The most distinctive feature of the work 
of the past year was the advance made in teaching the in- 
dividual. An effort was made to reech each child, separate 
him from his class, and adapt the instruction to his needs, 
When a teacher finds that a pupil can advance faster than his 
class, and do the work of two terms in one the principal is to be 
consulted, and some arrangement made for the pupil’s work, 
Pupils of the first, second, and third grades are promoted solely 
on the teacher’s judgment. The outgoing superintendent, Mr. 
Pra‘t, recommends the adoption of vertical writing in a!l primary 
grades. In response to a similar recommendation last year, the 
exper ment was tried in six schools. No other schools have made 
such rapid progress in penmanship, The improvement has been 
particularly marked in children who have always been pocr 
writers. 

PROGRESS IN OTHER PLACES, 

Pasadena, Ca/,—Monthly teachers meetings were held for 
each grade, separately. Meetings of principals were held twice 
each month, to discuss matters of general interest, definite out- 
lines for the work of each month being made on all subjects. In 
addition to the regular grade meetings, the teachers. organized a 
branch of the Los Angeles County Teachers’ Pedagogical Asso 
ciation, which held regular sessions at intervals of two weeks. 
Here, as in other cities, the problem what to do with 
pupils who fit into no grade, makes the establishment of an un- 
graded school necessary. Each one of the forty-six teachers has 
read professional books during the year and subscribed to educa- 
tional papers. 

Cambridge, Mass.--During the past year the Sleeper school- 
house has been completed. The Taylor building will be com- 
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pleted by March first, and another new building is being erecied. 
Steps have been taken toward a new building for the Latin school. 
The sanitary defects in several school buildings have been rem- 
edied, and other important repairs made. Promctions to the high 
schools and from grade to grade in the grammar schools are made 
by the teachers under the direction cf masters and superintend- 
ents. Special teachers are appointed to help forward such pupils 
as seem able to do the work in less than six years, as well as to 
aid those who, without personal instruction, would need more 
than six years. This, in the opinian of Supt. Cogswell, is one of 
the most important actions of the board of education in recent 
years, and the most serious objection to graced schools is thereby 
removed. 

There are now eight kindergartens in the school system, with 
417 pupils, The cost of instruction per pupil is $19.68. 

Columbia, S.C.—A high school was established about a year 
ago for the eighth, ninth, and tenth grades. Up to that time 
these grades were known as the high school grades, but the girls 
and boys were taught the same subjects in different buildirgs. 
Supt. Dreher notices a decided improvement in the morals of the 
pupils since the school has become co-educational. While in no 
way undervaluing the work of woman teachers, he considers it 
better for girls in the advanced grades to be under the instruction 
of a male teacher for at least a year. The method of instruction 
in the high school is the “ departmental,”— each teacher selecting 
the subject for which she is especially fitted, and teaching it to 
all the grades. 


Newport, R. J—In December, 1895, the Townsend Industrial 
school was formaily transferred from the city council committee 
to the care of the school committee. The building has been 
enlarged and improved, and fully equipped. The school is unique 
in that it is the first manual training school maintained by a mu- 
nicipality, in which boys and girls are taught in the same build- 
ing. Vertical writing has been introduced during the year, and 
penmanship has been much improved in consequence. 


Paris, Texas.—During the last year drawing has been in‘ro- 
duced into the schools, and Supt. Wooten hopes that within an- 
other year to have a teacher of vocal music. The library, thanks 
to the enterprise of the superintendent, has grown from a mere 
handful of books, to about goo volumes, which include many 
valuable reference books. About $3co worth of books and a 
piano worth $350 have been purchased ‘‘ by little entertainments, 
by gifts, and in every way possible, without stealing.” 
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Pensions for Ceachers. 


In this department THE SCHOOL JOURNAL will give a series of letters de- 
scribing plans for the pensioning of teachers. Correspondence is invited. 
Address all letters to Ed/torial Rooms of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL, 67 £ast 
oth St., New York. 
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Philadelphia. 

Early in the existence of the Alumnz Association of the Girls’ 
High and Normal Schcol, of Philadelphia, the establishment of a 
home for disabled ard superannuated teachers was discussed. 
The next step was the formation of acommittee to form a plen for 
Ata 
meeting of the alumnz a majority vote was taken in favor of 
the creation of a chartered fund for the assistance of the aged 
and infirm teachers of tke city. 


the aid of the unfortunate members of the profession. 


A circular announcing the 
movement and its methods was Cistributed among the teachers. 
In a short time a fund of $20,000, called the “‘ Incorporated Fund 
of the Aumnz of the Girls’ High and Normal School,” was 
raised. 

In the meantime, Mr. Wm. H. Samuel called the attention of 
the Male Principals’ Association to the work of the Alumnz 
Association, and a committee was appointed to confer with the 
Alumrz to consider a Teachers’ Annuity Fund. At a meeting 
held June 7, 1890, Mr. Wm. H. S_ muel was appointed chairman, 
and Miss Mary Maxwell, secretary. The single outcome of this 
meeting was the naming of ten delegates to co operate with"a 
like number of Alumnz delegates to consider the original circu- 
lar. Before the summer vacation of that year, a circular, con- 
taining a synopsis of a draft of a constitution of a Teachers’ An- 
nuity Fund was sent to every teacher in the city. It received 
over 1,000 signatures. The constitution was submitted at™a 
meeting held in October, and at a final meeting held a week later, 
it was reviewed and adopted. Mr. Samuel was elected president, 
Miss Campbell, treasurer, and Miss Hall, secretary. The date of 
the charter of incorporation is Dec, 20, and the names of the cor- 
porators are Messrs. Samucl, Parker, and Casey; and Misses 
Elmes and Maxwell. 

The constitution of Pennsylvania prohibits “ Civil’’ pension. 
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This fact excluded city aid with any direct purpose of est sblish- 
ing a pensioa fund, but indirectly the state appropriations in the 
form of which such appropriations are made to “charitable in- 
Sti:utions ” which are partially self sustaining could be looked 
for. From this source three appropriations of $10,000 a year 
have been received for the last three years. The city councils 
were persuaded to pass an ordinance for $10,000, The city con- 
troller interposed his disapproval, under the constitutional pro- 
hibition above mentioned. An amicable case was stated in 
court, but no final decision has as yet been rendered. 

Dues from membership was the next outlook. The fund be- 
gan with 2 per cent. of salary. The average estimate from this 
source was from $12 to $14 per member In the second year of 
its existence the association held a fair, which brought in $63,000. 

So soon as the organiz 





on showed possible, probable, success 
—say, after the results of the “‘ Fair’ were known—there was an 
influx*of members, but of those who had already attained or were 
approaching the limit of 35 years of teaching fixed as the annu- 
ity peri rd. 

To compel membership, all teaching fif:een years and over, 
wien they began, should enter within two years, which would 
allow the duration of option Jong enough. 

If all teachers had entered success would have been assured 
from the beginning, but the young teachers have not entered 
except inta few cases, although an annuity for “ disability ” had 
ben provided to engage them. 

After five years of existence the membership of the association 
is_900, while the total number of teachers in the city’s employ is 
3,000. The councils have been asked through the board of edu- 

ition _this*year for an appropriation of 3 per cent. additional to 
the “salary estimates, this 3 per cent. to be given to the pension 
fund. If this be granted and be obtained for a number of years, 
then every teacher becomes by that fact a member of the organi- 
zation, or at least entitled to a pension, This will necessitate 
the reorganization of the association, or at least such motional 
amendments to“the constitution as will meet the new addition. 

There are over eizhty members receiving an average annuity 
of 'from $420 to $480, a yearly outlay of over $32,000, Like 
every new association this must meet the troublesome question 
of how to maintain teachers who are already at their annu'ty 
period, 

The benefits are : 
disability, and funeral benefits 
bers who are no: annuitants when they die 

The present disbursement is perhaps $5,000 or $6,000, in ex- 


Annuity for years of teaching, benefits for 
The latter acrues only to mem- 


cess of our receipts, for the year. But against this, the 
annuity fund contains $32,199.12. If the excess of “ outgo” is 
not increased each year the Annuity Fund would carry the asso- 
ciation onward several years. But it is not desirable to diminish 
that fund in that way. Mr. Samuel recently told a member of 
the legislature that he must try to get $20,000, this winter from 
the legislative appropriations. He is on record. If that is done, 
the receipts for the coming year will be in excess of the expend- 
itures, 
Boston. 

The Boston Teachers’ Mutual Benefit Association is based 
upon the same plan as the New York organization. 

The plan was brought before some of the lady teachers in 
February, 1888, by Miss P. Catharine Bradford, of the Franklin 
In February 1889, Mr. Granville B. Putnam, now presi 
dent of the association, brought the subject to the attention of 


school. 


the masters of the high and grammar schools. As a result, a 
joint co nmittee consisting of eight women and eight men was 
chosen with authority to prepare a constitution and organize a 
Benefit Association 

At a meeting of this committee, held April 27, ’89, an organi- 
zation was perfected and a constitution adopted, under the laws 
of Massachusetts. Success has attended us from the start, but the 
association has no: as yet the funds desired. In aid of the Per- 
manent Fund of the Association a great bazaar was held for the 
week beginning December 5, 1892. Tne co-operation of public- 
spirited citizens and especially of many ef the philanthropic ladies 
of Boston was secured in advance, and as a result of the effort 
$ 56,000 was added to the fund, 

The association has a membership of about nine hundred and 
sixty, and funds amounting to about $80,000. This is invested 
in excellent first mortgages in Boston and immediate vicinity. 

The income from the assessments is about $3,000 a year, and 
from iavestments about $4,000, The $12,000 of annual income, 
thus secured, is expended in annuities to disabled teachers or 
those who, having taught for thirty-five years, desire to leave the 
service. 

Between sixty and seventy teachers have thus been aided and 
they have received forty per cent. of their salaries at the time of 
resignation. 

Oa the 17th of November a banquet was held in Tremont 
Temple, which seated about £09 persons. The tickets were sold 
at $2.00 each. 
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Addresses were made by Ex. Gov. Brackett, Mayor Quincy, 
Rev. E, E, Hale, D.D., A. E. Winship, of the Journal of Educa- 
tion, S. B. Capen, and others. 

But for this beneficent institution, many of our annuitants 
would still be in the employ of the city, although unable to do 
satisfactory work, because of ill-health or the infirmities of age. 
They have now given place to younger and more efficient teachers, 
The city receives the benefit, while from the association the an- 
nuitants receive a comfortable income. 

The association has the confidence of the superintendent and 
other-school authorities as well as of the general public. 


Washington, D. C. 


During the last year the teachers of Washington organized 
the Teachers’ Annuity and Aid Association of the District of 
Columbia. The object of the association is to accumulate a per- 
manent fund, from annual dues, fairs, entertainments, gifts, etc., 
of not less than $50,000. Theincome of this sum, with the per- 
centage of the current dues of members, till such time as the 
permanent fund sha!l reach the sum of $75,000 is to be used as 
follows: (a) In payment of an annuity of three-fifths of the an- 
nual salary of any member who may become permanently dis- 
abled for work, after having been a member of the association 
for five years. (4) In case of death to pay one year’s annuity to 
the member’s beneficiary. (c) To pay a similar annuity for life 
to any member who shall have taught five years, no annuity to 
exceed $600, 

This association differs from some other organizations in that 
its benefits may be shared by all, without regard to the length of 
service. 

Much care was taken in the organization of the association, 
and the experience of corresponding in other large cities was 
studied. Once begun, the association was success/ul. A num- 
ber of entertainments were given, and it was soon seen that the 
minimum fund could be realized. The proper steps were taken 
to perfect the organization, and to incorporate it. Some of the 
most reliable business men of the city acted as advisers, and to 
see that the fund was permanently and profitably invested. 

At the close of 1895, $6,000 had been placed on first real estate 
security drawing 6 per cent. interest. The income derived from 
dues is increasing, and it is probable that the fund will be sub- 
stantially augmented by the efforts of the teachers. 


Providence, R. I. 


No association for the establishment of a teachers’ retirement 
fund has been formed in Providence, R. I. At the next meeting 
of the schcol committee the matter is to be considered, and if 
the committee approve, the legislature will be asked to pass an 
act to enable the city of Providence to establish a teachers’ retire- 
ment fund. In September the schcol committee heard a report 
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from a committee appoiated to study the workings of teachers’ 
retirement funds in other cities. The following paper, signed by 
one hundred and ninety-nine teachers, was presented : 

“We, the undersigned teachers in the public schools of Provi- 
dence, desire by this paper to express our wish, 

Ist. That the city of Providence may provide a Public School 
Teachers’ Retirement Fund. 

2d. That teachers in the employment of the city may be re- 
tired after thirty years’ service on an annuity equal to one half 
the regular salary of said teacher at the time of retirement. 

3d That if a teacher is dismissed from service by action of the 
school committiee she shall have returned to her the full amcunt 
she has paid into said fund. 

Ard we further agree, —That if necessary we will relinquish to 
the city of Providence one per cent. annually of our salaries for 
the establishment of such fund.” 


Pittsburg, Pa. 


The Principals’ Association, of Pittsburg, Pa., at a meeting in 
May last, discussed the subject of pensions, and Mr. James kK. 
Bane was appointed to draft a bill to be offered at the next ses- 
sion of the legislature. The bill was prepared and was discussed 
at the next meeting. Quite a number of amendments were made, 
and changes in both the phraseology and conditions of measure 
were offered and adopted, so that the bill might meet the wants 
of teachers and friends of education generally. It was taken up 
at the meeting of the State Teachers’ Association in July, and 
received almost an unanimous recommendation. Since that it 
has been discussed and favorably passed cn by several county 
institutes, 

The provisions of the measure are as follows: The bill includes 
all teachers, superintendents, and supervisors who have taugtt 
continuously in Pennsylvania for twenty, twenty-five, and thirty 
years, and who have attained the age of fifty years. The first 
period will entitle the applicant to retire on one-half the sum re- 
ceived for his last service for teaching; the secord on three- 
The bill fur- 
ther states that when a teacher desires to retire, that 


fourths, and the third on full salary last received. 
he shall 
apply to the city or county superintendent, who shall appoint a 
person, not a teacher, who shall ascertain the appl'cant’s service 
in the profession, his age and salary last received, and send it, 
under oath, to the superintendent, who shall forward the same to 
the superintendent of pub’ic instruction of the state, aud he shall 
issue a warrant on the state treasurer for the amount to be paid 
semi-annually. 

The measure is fortified with such rigid conditions that prob- 
ably it will not benefit more than one thousand teachers, It is in- 
tended to benefit only the good, faithful teachers of the state who 
have spent the best part of their lives in a useful profession, and 
have received only a verv limite 1 remuneration. 
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School Equipment. 


Under this head are given practical suggestions concerning aids to teach- 
ing and arrangement of school libraries, and descriptions of new material 
for schools and colleges, It is to be understood that all notes of school 
supplies are inserted for purposes of information only, and no paid adver- 
tisements are admitted, School boards, superintendents, and teachers will 
find many valuable notes from the educational supply market, which will 
help them to keep up with the advances made in this important field. 
Address letters to Za@ztor of THE Sx 
JOURNAL, 61 East oth Street, New York City. 


Correspondence is invited. HOOL 








Physical, Chemical, and Biological Laboratory Apparatus. 


The new science catalogue of the W. A. Olmsted Scientific 
Company, 215 Wabash avenue, Chicago, is a most comprehen- 
sive one. This is the first catalogue issued by the new company 
which is the legal successor to the scientific department of the 
old established house of W. A. Olmsted. A great many articles 
have been added to all the departments, physical, chemical, and 
biological, a number of which are identified only with this com- 
pany. 

They have opened an entirely new department, devoted to ap- 
paratus for the laboratory course in physics as recommended by 
the report of the Committee of Ten, and suggested by the most 
recent text- books on the subject of physics. Very nearly all of 
the apparatus is of their own manufacture, and they guarantee 
each piece to be as represented, or if not it may be returned at 
their expense. They are paying particular attention to electrical 
instruments, as this branch of physics is growing to be the most 
important one. 


ties advised by Dana, and most species advised in text-books on 
mineralogy and blow-pipe work. Series up to about 1,500 spe- 
cies and varieties are furnished. 


A Game of Authors. 


A new game entitled “‘ Famous American Authors ” has been 
issued by the Literary Novelty Company, of Rochester, N. Y. 
Twenty-five authors are included in the game, including novel- 
ists, historians, and essayists. The matter on every card is di- 
vided into four sections under the headings of Life, Qualities, 
Leading Works, and Quotations—that is, there are four games 
Full instructions for playing all four of the games are 
supplied with each set. 


in one, 


A New Journal for the Young. 


Teachers and parents assuredly want the children to feel an 
interest in the great events that are taking place on this busy 
globe. They should send for a specimen of The Great Round 
World and What is Going on in it, a weekly newspaper for chil- 
dren, published by William Beverley Harison, §9 Fifth avenue, 
N. Y. This paper is to contain important items of news, told in 
story form. It will be a great stimulus to.the study of history, 
geography, and science. Single numbers, 10 cents ; subscription 
price, 50 cents for the first ten numbers; quantity rates for 
schools on application. 


Siphon “Education” Closet Range. 


Operated automatically by a tank without movable parts. Send 
for catalogue to the makers, Flush Tank Co.,, 186 Van Buren St, 
Chicago. 





Mineralogical Specimens. 


The best results cannot be obtained in the 
study of mineralogy without specimens of 
minerals, It is surprising what a zest the ex- 
amination of a few specimens will give to the 
study, and it is also surprising how little a 
moderate sized collection costs. Of course 
the pupils should find their specimens them- 
selves whenever possible, but this stock must 
also be supplemented from the dealers’ cabi- 
nets. Dr. A. E. Foote, 1,224 North Forty- 
first street, Philadelphia, has had long experi- 
ence in furnishing mineralogical specimens to 
students, amateurs, professors, chemists, and 
others. The collections of too illustrates the 
principal species and all the grand subdivis- 
ions in Dana’s and other mineralogies, The 
second hundred includes the remaining varie- 
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Adjustable School Desks. 


In THe ScHoot JourNnAL of February 16, 1895, appeared an article describing adjustable school desks, 
Additional descriptions were printed May 11 and July 13, 1895 ; June 6, 1896; September 5, 1896; and in other 


issues. Those which were not mentioned before this are described in the following article, also those which 


have been recently changed and improved. 


««Combination ’’ Adjustable Desks. 


Manufacturers: UNITED STATES SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 
CHICAGO & NEW YORK. 

The constructive features of this desk, so far as the seat hinge 
and dovetailing of the wood and iron are concerned, are the same 
as those used in the “‘ Paragon” and ‘“ New Triumph ” desks, 
which are so well known and everywhere acknowledged to be as 
nearly perfect as a desk can be made. No rubber, paper, or other 
destructible material is employed to render the seat hinge noise- 
less. 

In fact, all that is claimed for the “ Paragon ” and “ New Tri- 
umph” desks is equally applicable to the Buffalo Adjustable 
Desk, which, however, is possessed of the following additional 





features: Raising and lowering of desk independent of the seat; 
raising and lowering of seat independent of the top. We claim 
ease and certainty of adjustment by means of a wrench working 
on rack and pinion which enables an adjustment ranging from 
five inches to the smallest fraction of an inch in each size of desk. 
After adjustment has been made the parts of the castings are 
tightened up and become as rigid and solid as a regular station- 
ary desk. 

In the double back adjustable desk the seat adjusts not only 
up and down but is arranged by means of an incline slide, so as 
to regulate the distance from edge of the desk to the edge of the 
seat. In other words, the seat has a double adjustment, giving 
more space for the larger pupil when the seat is raised, and less 
space for the smaller pupil when the seat is lowered. 

Special attention is also called to the figures that appear on the 
outside of the castings, giving the height and approximate age of 
pupils. This will enable anybody, without any previous training, 
to properly adjust the desk and seat to fit a pupil of any given 
height, 

To adjust the desk, apply the wrench on the outside of the 
casting only. First turn the small-headed bolt sufficiently to re- 
lease the tension, then turn the large-headed bolt which revolves 
the pinion wheel and raises or lowers the desk. The seat is ad- 
justed in the same manner, 


The « Zenith ’’ Tdjustable Desk. 


Manufacturers : THE DULUTH SEATING Co., DULUTH, MINN, 


The Zenith School Desk, manufactured by the Duluth Seating 
Co., combines simplicity and strength with comfort and ease. 


The seat and desk are raised or lowered by loosening two nuts, 
The adjustment is set on numbers which compare with similar 
numbers on the measuring pole, which is furnished with each 
sale. To get the height of pupils, place the pole upright against 
the body as nearly plumb as possible, move head piece down till 





it touches the head, then set desk and seat at numbers nearest to 
pointer level with bottom of head piece. By a tight turn of the 
nut the desk is settled for the term. 

Some of the points claimed for Zenith are that it is compact, 
the seat and desk being attached. It folds up closely and is easy 
of access to pupils and janitor as well. Although made in three 
sizes only, it is readily adjusted to fit the kindergarten or normal 
pupil. It permits of a perfect position for the pupil with feet on 
the floor, and desk at the exact height required. It has the cor- 
rect slant for the acquirement of vertical writing. 

The wood work of the desk is highly finished, the castings are 
carefully molded. 


The « Victor ’’ Adjustable Desk. 
Manufacturers: THOS. KANE CO., RACINE, WIS. 


There are several advantages claimed for the Victor Desk,man- 
ufactured by Thomas Kane & Co., Racine, Wis. The adjustment 
is simple and safe, being secured by the reliable * ratchet and 
dog ” principle, which gives a firm and positive lock at any posi- 
tion desired. The desk is held in position by its own weight, in- 
dependent of nuts and screws. The desks are always set at the 
lowest point of adjustment before being shipped. After being 
set in position the bolt in the tie-block is loosened and when the 





desk is raised to the required height the dog engages firmly in 
the ratchet and holds the desk securely in that position. The in- 
ner surfaces of the upper and lower standards are convex and 
concave in shape, and are drawn firmly together, being held rigid 
by the iron tie-block, thus securing the stability of solid standard. 

The adjustable chair used with this desk is also adjusted by 
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the “ratchet and dog” principle. As the chair is raised the dog 
enters successive notches till the proper height is reached, its own 
weight holding it firm. The one nut simply holds the dog in 
place and has no strain on it. 

Another important feature of the chair is that it turns one- 
quarter around. As the pupil rises to face the aisle the chair 
turns noiselessly with him, so that he can stand up straight in the 
aisle instead of twisting himself from under the seat. The chair 
can be made to turn either to the right or left. 

This construction of the chairs allows of their being placed two 
or three inches closer to the desks, thus adding to the seating ca- 
pacity of the room. Then, too, the pupil is always in the right 
position for health and comfort, The seat is attached to a beveled 
bed plate which revolves upon a central pivot. The action is en- 
tirely noiseless, and the seat and back remain at the proper angle 
for comfort. 

The material of the top is selected maple stained a light cherry. 
The castings are of the best charcoal iron. 


The *‘ Oxford ’’ Adjustable Desk. 


Manufacturers: THE MANITOWOC SEATING Co., MANITO- 


woc, WIS. 


The Oxford adjustable school desk, manufactured by the Man- 
itowoc Seating Co., Manitowoc, Wis., justly claims to meet the 
requirements of those wishing an adjustable desk, yet it has re- 
tained all the advantages of a stationary desk, viz , automatic 
folding seat, which is a saving in floor space; and rigidity of 
frame, and consequent durabiiity. 

This desk has three distinct movements: up and down, to fit 
pupils vertically ; plus and minus, to fit pupils horizontally; desk 
inclination, to fit pupils obliquely. 





The desk is raised or lowered by a single bolt, as long as the 
desk is wide, running underneath the book shelf, and is regulated 
by a single nut. The seat is raised or lowered by two 
bolts, one on each side of the frame underneath the hinges, work- 
ing inthe slotas shown. As the seat and back are immov- 
ably fastened to the same piece of casting they move together, and 
at no adjustment is there a wider space than shown in the cut. 
The back is made to fit the form of the pupil, and it cannot fail 
to do so, no matter how much raised or lowered. 

The desk and book shelf are on the same castings, which are 
entirely separate and independent of the seat and back. The top 
is adjusted horizontally and for inclination by means of a simple 
Clamping device at either end. 

This adjustment allows the pupil, whether stout or slender, to 
sit well back in the seat and have the desk at the right distance. 

The seat hinge is a brass lushed, ball and socket arrangement, 
placed under the middle of the seat, thus allowing it to fold up 
in very small space, and enabling the pupil to stand erect without 
stepping into the aisle. 

Only Lake Superior and Bessemer iron is used in the castings. 
The woods used are birch or maple with mahogany or natural 
finish, as desired. The desk is made in six sizes, so that the 
wood work conforms to all grades. Measuring scales are fur- 
nished for every room. 
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The ‘‘ Perfection ’’ Adjustable Desk. 


THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


Manufacturers : 


In the “ Perfection ” desk the seat and back are adjusted for a 
full grown pupil six feet tall. The top or book box is adjusted 
for a pupil five feet in height. The seat and back are joined to- 
gether in a yoke and travel in a vertical line 2}. The top or 


book-box is independent of the seat and has an adjustment of 5”. 
This style of desk 1s made in three sizes,—“ A” adjusting from 
a No. 1 to No, 3 desk, “B” adjusting from a No. 2} toa No. 5, 
It is possible with this 


and “ C” adjusting from Nos. 4} to 6}. 





desk to seat each pupil comfortably, scientificaily and hygienically. 
In appearance it resembles our well known “ Regal.” We use 
the same woods. Adjustment is effected by means cf a corro- 
gated shaft which engages with a rack. Both sides of the cast- 
ings travel simultaneously ; no rule or levz] required in adjusting 
this desk. It can be set to the fractional part of an inch and is 
simple and perfect in operation, and when adjusted is a station- 
ary desk to all intents and purposes. It is not possible to tam- 
per with the bolts as they are all pocketed and the only way to 
adjust the desk is to have the proper tools, 


‘‘Orinda’’ Adjustable Desk. 


Manufacturers: THE CLEVELAND SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


The Orinda desk, manufactured by the Cleveland School Fur- 
niture Co., while simple in its operation, is perfectly rigid when 
once set. The adjustment cannot be made without the use of 
the key ; thus mischievous boys are prevented from tampering 
with the desk. It can be adjusted to any arrangement, normal 





ADJUSTED FOR PUPILS FIVE YEARS OF AGE. 


or abnormal. ‘fhe chair also adjusts independently. While the 
base is securely fastened te the floor, the stem, or support uf the 
chair can be moved forward or backward a distance of three and 
one-fourth inches without disturbing the base. This feature is 
recognized as important, for it brings the plus and minus, and, at 
the same time, allows for the various developments. The chair 
will make a 2-5 revolution, an entire revolution, or it can remain 
stationary, at the wish of its occupant. It has a vertical adjust- 
ment ef five inches, a and horizontal adjustment of three and one- 
fourth inches. Both chair and desk can be adjusted in a short 











ADJUSTED FOR PUPILS THIRTEEN YEARS OF AGE, 
space of time—inside of two minutes—and once adjusted, both 
are to all intents and purposes, stationary. 


The «‘ Chandler ’’ Adjustable Chair and Seat. 


Manufacturers: THE CHANDLER ADJUSTABLE CHAIR AND 
DESK CO, BOSTON, MASS, 

In the Chandler Adjustable Chair and Desk the strain of con- 
stant use has a tendency to tighten instead of to loosen the ad- 
justment, “A clever device,” it was pronounced by a leading 
professor of the institute of technology. No device could be sim- 
pler, stronger, more easily or quickly adjusted. 

The casting is symmetrical, thus avoiding the necessity of 
‘rights and lefts.” The upper and lower castings unite in a 
graceful outline, and are not made unsightly by notches or gradu- 
ations of any kind. The great range of adjustment is sufficient 
for all needs. 





The chair is of hard wood with bent spindle back. The design 
(which is patented) is especially hygienic. The desks are made 
of selected cherry throughout, and great care is exercised in work- 
manship and finish, as well as in selection of materials. 

The “ plus and minus ” adjustment is obtained by an ingenious 
yet simple and strong device, which admits not only of the forward 
and backward movement of the desk top but of the simultaneous 
adjustment of the incline to suit the requirements of the work, 
The important point is that the top, can be adjusted in a mo- 
ment by the pupil, and as readily returned to its normal position 
when desired. 

A fixed forward and backward adjustment (for abnormally 
stout or thin pupils) is obtained by a horizontal adjustment ap- 
plied to the chair pedestal. With this furniture is sent a gauge 
with which the pupil is measured and the seat and desk adjusted. 


The «‘Acme’”’ Adjustable Desk and Chair. 
Manufacturers: THE SPRINGFIELD FURNITURE CO, SPRING- 
FIELD, ILI. 

In the Acme Desk (manufactured by the Springfield Furniture 
Co., Springfield, Ill.) the adjustment is both upward and down 
ward, by a rack and pinion, both sides being raised or lowered 
simultaneously by the use of a double end curved wrench. 
When the proper height is ebtained, clamping: bolts are set, which 
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makes the standards as solid as one continuous casting. The 
book box is large and roomy, give ample space for almost any 
number of books. 

The chair pedestal is supplied with a device entirely new, giv- 
ing both a vertical and horizontal, as well as an oscillating or 
Stationary adjustment. 








The wood is selected sugar maple, thoroughly air seasoned and 
kiln dried, and all woods are put together with a double tongue 
and groove joint, which gives twice the gluing surface, making a 
solid back, seat, and top. Only the best grade of iron is used, 
and it is carefully distributed; consequently there is no undue 
strain, which sometimes causes casting to break on taking them 
from the sand. 


The ‘' Adjustable ’’ School Seat. 


Manufacturers : THE ADJUSTABLE SCHOOL SEAT MANUFAC- 
TURING CO., MARCELLUs, MICH. 

In th:s desk the adjustment of seat and desk are entirely inde- 
rendent of each other. This is an important feature, for an 
adult can sit directly behind or before a five-year old, and both 
be perfectly suited as to height of desk and seat, thus doing away 





The desirable cenditions of 


with two different sized seats. 
health, comfort, and convenience are met in a simple manner, 


without the use of springs. The word material is thoroughly 
seasoned and kiln-dried, tongued, and grooved, and glued, mak- 
ing perfect joints in every part. 


The «* Haney ”’ Adjustable Desk. 


HANEY SCHOOL FURNITURE Co., GRAND 
RAPIDS, MICH. 


Manufacturers : 


The Haney desk is a combination desk and seat on one pedes- 
tal and is made in three sizes. The adjustment of the entire seat 
and desk is obtained by a rack and pinion, operating in the base 
of the desk. The desk, top and book box entire are also made to 
adjust independently of the seat by a similar rack and pinion. 
The extreme latitude of the adjustment of the desk is, 8 in, the 
largest size, 6 in. the next size, and 4 in, is the smallest, The 
desk also embodies all the features brought out and paten ed as 
part of the faultless automatic school desk, (s*ationary) such as 
automatic folding seat, shape of back, wood attachment to the 
iron, etc. 
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Notes of Cext-Books. 


The Werner Geographies. 








Text-books are of two kinds; those which are made by order 
of publiskers to be sold to school boards, and those which grow out 
of real school-room experience and are hailed as welcome helps in 
teaching by practical educators. The Werner Geographies pre- 
pared by Supt. Horace S. Tarbell, of Providence, R. I., evidently 
belong to the latter class. The hand of the experienced teacher 
and su,erintendent is clearly visible on nearly every page of these 
delightful text-books, 

Especially is this the case in the /ntroductory Geography a 
book of about 180 pages, not one of which contains anything dry 
or uninteresting. The order of the lessons is very ingenious. 
The ordinary logical scheme has been thrown to the winds, and 
the lessons follow the child’s natural lines of interest. What 
could be more natural, for instance, than to follow a series of 
lessons on North America by an account of the Indians, or one 
on the polar regions by lessons on the life of the Eskimo. In 
fact all through this elementary book are scattered delightful bits 
of information concerning the home l.fe of the different people, 
especially the life of children in all parts of the globe—a topic of 
deepest and perennial interest to children. 

The pictures are on the whole well selected; some of them are 
beautiful. There are among them a few which afford material 
of special instruction ; as for instance, that of the Indian on pag: 
65, reminding one of Hiawatha floating down the river in his 
birch canoe “like a yellow leaf in Autumn;” or that of th- 
Muezzim on page 162, whose upturned face seems to express ali 
the religious fervor of the Mohammedan faith; or the glimpses 
given on pages 52 and 53 of the various fields of human ac- 
tivity. 

Suggested questions put in here and there lead the child to see 
the pictures rightly and draw inferences from what he sees, Thus 
in connection with the picture of totem poles, on page €6, the 
child is asked, “* Now how high do you think they are?” He 
finds the answer by comparing the height of a man who appears 
in the same picture with that of the poles. 

The way in which the fundamental idea of a scale is brought 
home to the child is extremely happy, and it seems to us quite 
original. On pages 24 and 25 are drawn side by side four maps 
of equal size, the first representing part of the city of Washing- 
ton, the second Washington and its vicinity, the third the Distri-t 
of Columbia, and the fourth the states of Maryland, West Vir- 
ginia, Delaware, and part of Virginia, Pennsylvania, and Ne ¥ 
Jersey. By letting the child compare the areas and distances 
represented in these maps, an intellizent teacher will find it easy 
to help him to realize what a scale means, especially if a similar 
set of maps representing the home and surroundings should be 
made by the child. 

In the Grammar School Geography an innovation has been 
introduced which is worth the thoughtful attention of educators, 
Following the plan of German pedagogues Dr. Tarbell has en- 
tirely separated his text from his collection of maps and pictures. 
The advantages claimed for this plan are four-fold: First, it en- 
ables the author to present the subject much more logically and 
completely ; second, it enables the pupil to study the subject with 
much greater concentration and interest ; third, it is much more 
convenient for study, as it does away with the old style heavy 
and cumbersome text-book of geography, and allows the pupil to 
turn the pages of his text in a book of convenient size while hav- 
ing his maps spread out b:fore him for reference ; fourth, econ- 
omy is secured, as the book of maps which constitutes tke chief 
expense will last much longer than a book containing maps mixed 
with text. 

The danger of having the pupils read the text without reference 
to the maps 1s obviated by the insertion in the text-book of nu- 
merous outline maps, which, by the way, are excellent models for 
map dra ving or sketching. 

In our judgment, from a pedagogical point of view, another 
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great advantage arising from the separation of the text from the 
maps in two different volumes is that it enables teach«rs who 
may wish to discard the text altogether to use the maps alone, 
while others may avail themselves of the text in connection with 
some other set of maps. 

The Werner Geographies are welcomed as a most valuable 
contribution to American text-book literature. Where they are 
introduced there is absolutely no excuse for poor methods in 
teaching geozraphy. There is no book which leaves to the 
teacher so much freedom for artistic work in the conduct of reci- 
tations, and at the same time makes it possible for the mechanic 
teacher to find her pup/ls interested in the subject in spite of her 
poor work, 


Standard Literature Series. 


It is universally agreed that one of the essential purposes of the 
school is to cultivate a taste for good reading. There are some 
who hold that the study of parts selected from literary works of 
art, such as are to be fourd in the best school readers, would an- 
swer the purpose. But the majority of educators would add co 
this the reading of entire stories by standard authors, Dr. Har- 
ris in his report on “‘ Correlation of Studies” suggests that this 
reading of complete works should be taken up in tne years from 
the fifth to the e’ghth, and that “an hour should be devoted each 
week to conversations on the salient points of the story, its liter- 
ary and eth‘cal bearings.” There certainly is absolutely no ex- 
cuse for a school which neglects the reading of the master works 
of English and American literature altogether. 

Two problems which have obstructed progress in this depart- 
ment of study are: (1) It is extremely difficult to make good se- 
lections from the many works which are begging for admission 
in the reading course, and (2) the books which one would like to 
‘ake up are usually too voluminous for what they contain and 
thus encroach too much upon the limited time allowed for liter- 
ary studies. A noteworthy attempt—and we may safely add the 
best which has ever been made —at solving these main difficul- 
ties is the Standard Literature Serzes published by the Univer- 
sity Publishing Company. Fourteen small volumes have appeared 
thus far. The selection has been exceedingly happy. Of Coop- 
er’'s works there are The Spy, The Pilot, and The Deers'ayer ; 
of Scott, Rob Roy, Kenilworth, and Lady of the Lake; of Wash- 
ington Irving, The Alhambra; Christmas Stories by Dickens ; 
Encch Arden and Other Poems by Tennyson; Horse-Shoe Rob 
inson, by John P. Kennedy; The Prisoner of Chillon and Other 
Poems, by Lord Byron ; Harrold, by Bulwer-Lytton, etc., etc. 

Every volume in this series presents an ingenious condensation 
of the master work whose title it bears. One who has never read 
the original text will be unable with a most critical judgment to 
discover just where something has been omitted. Every story 
reads smoothly from beginning to end, and all the beauty and 
thrilling interest in the original has been preserved. The edito- 
rial work in short is excellent. There are added many valuable 
explanatory notes, The introductory chapters are brief and to the 
point. The biographical, historical,’and other notes are particularly 
helpful. To young people desirous of becoming acquainted witb 
the master works of a large number of standard authors, with mod- 
erate expenditure of time ani money, these books will be a wel- 
ccme help. School and village libraries will find it to their ad- 
vantage to get the whole series. To schools they are especially 
commended, as they were prepared with a view of meeting their 
peculiar demands, Every lover of literatute will thank the Uni- 
versity Publshing Company for the substantial aid they have 
given to the advancement of the movement for better rea ding for 
the young by the issuance of this well-planned and splendidly es- 
sental series of readers. 

Every volume is bound in neat and stiff paper covers or in 
cloth. Single numbers of from 64 to 128 pages, are sold for 12} 
cents, in paper —20 cents in ful: cloth; double numbers of from 
160 to 224 pages for 20 cents in paper—3o cents in full cloth. 
Special discounts are promised to schoo's. The series began 
with Jan. 1, 1896, and two volumes are issued every month, except 
July and August. (University Publishing Company, 43-47 East 
Tenth street, New York; branch offices: Boston, 352 Washing- 

on street, and New Orleans, 714 and 716 Canal st. 
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A vacancy having occurred in a city superintendency 
a gentleman bearing high credentials applied to be ap- 
pointed. He writes in a sad strain, “The man who has 
the political influence will win here.” It is a remark- 
able thing how much more confidence a school board 
has in the recommendation of a politician than any one 
else. The school board wart a good man, but the good 
man that has the backing of a politician will come out 
ahead of the other good man every time. There is a moral 
to this, but we pass on to ask whether an association of 
the pupils (not teachers) in a city able to consider edu- 
cational matters ought not to have the nomination of 
the superintendent ? 





A discussion arose lately as toa fit man for an import- 
ant position and was named. “Ah, but,” said 
one, “he is a Herbartian and won't havea 
man of that school.” Have we really arrived at this 
state of things? If not of the Herbartian school, of 
what school is one to be? Shall we split up into sects 
like the Christians? Some began early to say, “ We 
are of Paul’s school.” While others retorted, “ We are 
of Apollo’s school.” Is it possible to have only one 
school of educational thought ? 














The first article ot the long-looked for series by Dr. 
J. M. Rice, which is published in the December Forum, 
contains a severe arraignment of the leaders to whom 
the great body of teachers look up to for advice and help. 
“In matters pertaining to the practical conduct of the 
schools,” Dr. Rice says, “our notions are to-day not 
much more definite than they might have been a cen- 
tury ago. Indeed, so crude are they that, no sooner do 
we dip beneath the surface in our inquiries, than we find 
ourselves surrounded by utter confusion. The state- 
ments made on practical questions, even among our 
leading educators, are conflicting to the point of ab- 
surdity. And, as there are no proofs to offer as to who 
is right and who is wrong, we are left completely with- 
out a guide; so that we do not know which way to 
turn. Everything is speculative ; nothing is positive. 
‘I think’ and ‘I believe’ are the stereotyped expres- 
sions of the educational world ; ‘I know’ has not yet 
been admitted.” 

Dr. Rice gives a number of valuable suggestions as 
to how to proceed “to discover at least some truths in 
regard to educational processes which, if ignored by the 
teacher, will make him fully as liable to prosecution for 
malpractice as the physician who has bunyled in setting 
a bone.” A few of the most important statements will 
be discussed more at length in THE SCHOOL JOURNAL 
next week. 





The success of Rev. John Watson, “Ian Maclaren” 
in his readings and lectures in this country is equal to 
that of Henry M. Stanley. As he is a clergyman and 
depends on the moral and religious reputation he has 
created through his writings, this success is well worth 
noting by teachers who have to aim at very similar ob- 
jects. 

In Chicago, and in spite of a pouring rain he brought 
in over $4,000. A morning matinee in Detroit, a thing 
practically unheard of there, gave nearly $1,000. In 
Philadelphia orders were received six weeks before the 
date of the lecture for 6,000 seats, and in many places 
the house had been sold out a month in advance. 

Dr. Watson was offered $50,000 to continue his tour 
for an additional twenty-five weeks, but he declined the 
offer in order to return to his ministerial duties in Scot- 
land. To make his present tour he got athree months’ 
vacation. 
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The Committee on Rural Schools appointed by the 
National Educational Association, of which State Supt. 
Sabin, of Iowa, is chairman, held an important meeting 
at Chicago recently. Every member of the committee 
was present. The sessions occupied four days, and took 
up six hours each day. The reports of the sub com- 
mittees were considered in turn on the first two days 
and on the following days they were gone over again, 
the members indicating by vote what they would like to 
have added and what, in their opinion, should be left 
out, 

The committee had with them such men as Dr. Pick- 
ard, who was for many years was state superintendent of 
Wisconsin ; A, W. Edson, state agent of the board of 
education of Massachusetts ; John MacDonald, editor of 
the Western School Journal, Topeka, Kansas; John 
Trainer, Decatur, Illinois ; Supt. A. G. Lane, of Chicago ; 
Supt. Orville T. Bright, of Cook county, Ill.; Wm. H. 
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Chandler, superintendent of high schools of Wisconsin; 
Dr. Chamberlin, of the University of Chicago ; Col. F. 
W. Parker, Prof. Wilbur S. Jackman, and Prof. Scott. of 
the Chicago normal school ; W.W. Stetson, state super- 
intendent of Maine; D. E. McClure, county superin- 
tendent of Shelby county, Michigan; G. R. Shawhan, 
county superintendent of Champaign county, Illinois ; 
and others. These men took part in the discussions 
and were given an opportunity also to state their views 
as to what the report ought to be. These men were se- 
lected because of their intimate knowledge of rural 
school affairs and of their present needs. 

Each sub-committee will make a separate report as 
concerns the subject committed to them. Prof. Hins- 
dale, of the University of Michigan, is chairman of the 
committee on school maintenance. Supt. Evans, of 
Augusta, Georgia, of the committee on supervision. 
Prin. Rounds, of the New Hampshire State normal 
school, of the committee on supply of teachers. Dr. 
W. T. Harris, of the committee on course of study, dis- 
cipline, etc, 

The committee expect to have their report ready to 
present to the national association at the meeting to be 
held at Milwaukee in July. It is hardly possible that 
they will be able to get it ready and thooughly dis- 
tribute it much before that time. 
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The work is well advanced and the members of the 
committee have taken hold of it with a great deal of 
zeal. The geographical distribution of the committee 
is also as good as it could possibly be, as every part of 
the country was represented at the Chicago meeting, 
from Maine to California and from Minnesota to Texas. 
The greatest share of work of the committee devolves 
naturally upon the chairman ; but we are sure he carries 
his burden cheerfully : there is no educator in the coun- 
try more deeply interested in the rural school problem 
than State Supt. Henry Sabin. He has given many years 
of labor to its study and the joy of having the solution 
ig way certainly ought to be most encouraging 
to him, 


Copics of the Cimes. 


It has just been learned that an agreement has been made be- 
tween Russia and China, in consideration of Russia’s interven- 
tion to save Chinese’territory demanded by Japan and the advance 
of money to pay the war indemnity, whereby the Siberian railway 
will be carried straight through Manchuria, thus avoiding the cir- 
cuitous route along the Amur river. Itis also agreed that the pro- 
jected Chinese system of railways shall be brought into connec- 
tion with the Russian, and, further, that China may, if she 
chooses, delegate to Russia the task of constructing the contem- 
plated lines from Kirin to Shan-Hai-Kuan and Port Arthur. Pro- 
vision is also made for the purchase of these railroad connections 
on Chinese soil after a term of years ; but China probably will’have 
so much to do paying the war indemnity and building a navy that 
she will not care to claim this right. This makes Manchuria vir- 
tually a Russian province, and the gulf of Pe-chi-lia Russian lake. 
The Chinese capital will probably be removed from Peking to 
some city in the interior. 














The United States government is realizing the importance of 
irrigation on the Indian reservations. A large part of them are 
to be found in what is sometimes called the arid belt, and if white 
men are compelled to resort to artificial works in order to get a 
supply of water for agriculture, still greater is the need of the red 
men, who have no inherited aptitude for farming. On some re3- 
ervations, too, like the Navajo, vast herds of cattle and sheep are 
kept, and sometimes the wandering of the Indians beyond their 
proper lines has been wholly ascribable to the need of finding 
water for themselves, their herds, and their flocks. On the Crow 
reservation, Montana, work was begun in May, 1891; considera- 
ble effective work bas been done. On the Uintah mission, San 
Carlos,and Western Shoshone reservations has been expended the 
greater portion of the approportion of $30,000 for irrigation on 
Indian reservations during the fiscal year 1896. 





The prospect of the annexation of Hawaii (ha-wi’-é) is again 
under discussion, Fears have been expressed that some European 
power might seize the islands, but neither Russia, Austria, Ger- 
many, nor Italy want them, and neither France nor England 
would care to offend the United States by seizing them. The 
Hawaiians want to join the United States and their wish will 
doubtless be gratified before long. 





The latest reinforcement of the Spanish army in Cuba consists 
of a force of 20,000 men, Without including the force of volun- 
teers in that island, the Spanish army numbers 200,000. In the 
Philippines the army is estimated at 31,000 men, and in Porto 
Rico there are 6,000. At home Spain has nearly 129,000 men 
under arms, so that the total Spanish force is about 366,000 men, 
exclusive of some local colonial forces. In trying to pay for main- 
taining this enormous army Spain is handicapped by the cutting 
off of most of the revenue from Cuba, and the withdrawal of 
thousands of men from the factory and farm. 
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Fall and Winter Meetings. 


December.—Holiday Conference of the Associated Academic Principals 
of New York State at Syracuse. 

Dec. 28.—Arizova State Teachers’ Jssociation at Phoenix. 

December 28.—Fourth Annual meeting of the Council of Gram- 
mar School Principals of New York State at Syracuse. W. H. Benedict, 
Syracse, President 

December 28-30.—Michigan State Teachers’ Association at Lansing, 
president, C. O. Hoyt, Ypsilanti; secretary, J. Schiller, Niles. 

December 28-30.—New Jersey State Teachers’ Association at Trenton. 
S. E: Manness, Camden, president; J. H, Hulsarth, Dover, secretary. 

December 28-31.—California State Teachers’ Association at San Jose. 

December 29.—Iowa State Teachers’ Association at Des Moines. 

Dec. 29.—Kansas State Teachers’ Association at Topeka. 

December 29-30.—Southeast Missouri Teachers’ Association at De Soto. 

December 28-31.—Colorado State Teachers’ Association at Denver. 

December 28-31.—California State Teachers’ Association at San Jose. 

December 29-3t.—Southern Educational Association at Mobile, Ala. 
Pres., Supt. J. H. Phillips, Birmingham, Ala., Sec’y Geo. B. Cock, Hot 
Springs, Ark. 

December 29-31.—North Dakota State Teachers’ Association at Fargo. 
Supt. Wm. T. Perkins, of Bismarck, Pres’t. 

December 29-31.—South Central Missouri Teachers’ Association at West 
Plains. 

December 29-31—I Illinois State Teachers’ Association at Springfield. 

December 29-31.—Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association at Milwaukee. 

December 29-31.—Colorado State Teachers’ Association at Denver. 
P. K. Pattison, Colorado Springs, president; Fred. Dick, Denver, secretary. 

Dec, 29-31.—Missouri State Teachers’ Association, Sedalia, W. H., 
Martin, pres’t ; J. A. Whiteford, Sec’y. 

December 29-31.—Minnesota State Teachers’ Association at St. Paul ; 
S. S. Parr, St. Cloud, Pres. 

February 18, 19, 20.—Meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence of N. E. A. at Indianapolis, Ind. Supt. C. B. Gilbert, 
Newark, N. J., president. 

July 6-9, 1897.—National Educational Association meets at Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 





N. Y. G.S. Principals will Meet. 


The fourth annual meeting of the New York State Council of 
Grammar School Principals will be held at Syracuse, Dec, 28-30. 
Short papers will be read, and the discussion opened by some one 
appointed, after which there will be a “‘free-for all” discussion. 
There will also be a list of subjects from which to select for for- 
mal discussion, provided there be need for it during the execises 

A new feature of the meeting will, be the informal reception 
held in the parlors of the Globe Hotel, on the evening of the 28th, 
It is hoped that, through this means, the priccipals will become 
better acquainted and in closer touch with one another and with 
the educational interests of the state. 


Michigan State Teachers’ Association. 


The forty-sixth annual meeting of the association will b= held 
December 28-30. The first session will be opened by the annual 
address by Pres. C. O. Hoyt. The remainder of the session will 
be devoted to Child Study Round Table, conducted by Supt. W. 
J. McKone, Mason. Monday evening there will be an address by 
Prof. Arnold Tompkins, Illinois university. Tuesday morning 
will be given up to general papers while the afternoon will be de- 
voted to the meetings of the college, high school, primary, com- 
missioners, music, and physical culture sections. 

Tuesday evening Pres. William Harper, of Chicago university 
will deliver an address, “The Spirit of Study.” Wednesday 
forenoon will be occupied with a discussion of “ The State Uni- 
form Course of Study,’ while the business, including reports of 
standing and special committees and election of officers, will be 
disposed of in the afternoon. W. J. MCKONE, 





The forty second session of the Westmoreland County Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, to be held here Dec. 14-20, promises to be an educational gathering 
of much interest. Among the instructors secured by Supt. W. W. Ulrich 
are a number of national reputation. The day instructors secured are 
Richard G. Boone, Ph. D., Ypsilanti, Mich. ; Lyman B, Sperry, Ph. D., 
Columbus, O.; M. G. Brumbaugh, Ph. D., Huntingdon, Pa.; Ex State 
Supt. D. J. Waller; J. J. Moffatt, president of Washington and Jefferson 
college; Prof. S. D, Fess, Ada, O.; Prof. Theo. B. Noss, president of 
South Western State normal school, and Prof. W. G. Chambers, of In- 
diana State normal school. The evening lecturers are Samuel Phelps 
Leland, Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus and John Temple Graves. Prof, S. G. 
Smith will be musical director and there will be concerts and recitations by 
humorists among the entertainments. 

The Westmoreland county teachers number over 700 and the schools 
rank among the first of the state. 


Greensburg, Pa. W. G. IRWIN, 
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An Educational League. 

DETROIT, MICH. —The women who compose the Detroit Ed- 
ucational Union are making the kindergarten the subject of spe- 
cial study. It is hoped that the influence exerted will be suffi- 
cient to establish the kindergarten system in the public schools. 
The object of the union is to awaken a wider and more intelli- 
gent interest in education ; to facilitate the efforts of teachers in 
securing the best possible methods for the development ard 
training of the youth, and to encourage the co-operation of par- 
ents and teachers in carrying on this movement. The plan is to 
establish an educational league in each school district. Any per- 
son in sympathy with the object is eligible to membership on 
payment of dues. 

A committee on organization will take charge of the work of 
organizing leagues in each of the school districts of the city anda 
committee on lectures and public meetings will arrange for the 
matters coming under that head. Meetings will be held each 
month. 

The minor leagues of the various schools are provided with 
separate constitutions. The stated object of each of the subsi- 
diary leagues is to “ awaken a wider and more intelligent interest 
in education among the residents of —— school district.” Any 
resident of the district is entitled to membership in the league. 
The annual fees are fixed at $1. A syllabus will be provided by 
the union and a general plan of action outlined. 


Notes of Progress in Georgia. 
INCREASE OF SCHOOL FUNDS. 


The general assembly of Georgia has just appropriated one 
million dol'ars of direct taxation for the common schools for 1897. 
This will make the school fund, exclusive of local tax, a million 
and a half. With this increase of the school fund the rural 
schools will run seven months next year, instead of five as here- 
tofore. 

Large appropriations have been made to the institut‘ons cf 
higher learning. 


LARGER ATTENDANCE, 


The schools without exception are more fully attended than 
ever before, The Georgia normal although little over a year old 
has an attendance of over 300 teachers. The pupils board on 
the co-operative plan. President Bradwell has reduced the cost 
of living to seven dollars per month, This is sure to be one of 
the great schools of the state. 

The gitls’ industrial school has three hundred and fifty boarders 
and already ranks as one of the foremost institutions of the state. 


FOOLISH TEXT-BOOK LAWS SHELVED, 


The legislature has appointed a commission of five educators 
to report at the next session the best means of supplying school 
books to the pupils. Theré were several bills before the assem- 
bly ; one wishing the state to buy the copyrights and print the 
books, another wishing the state to adopt a uniform list. The 
teachers, opposing both of these and favoring county uniformity 
prevailed upon the assembly to appoint the commission, believing 
that such a commission would make an unfavorable report upon 
both of the measures. 


REPORT OF THE STATE COMMISSIONER, 


The state school commissioner’s report is justout. It is a vol- 
ume of 600 pages and is full of interesting matter concerning ed- 
ucation in the state. 

The report shows that there were 7982 teachers in the common 
schools this year, of whom 5242 were white and 2740 were col- 
ored. Of these 497 white and 198 colored were normal trained ; 
2360 white and 549 colored held first grade license. 

The enrollment in the white schools was 219,552; in the col- 
ored, 147,385 making a total of 366,937 out of a school popula- 
tion of 604,971. 

The average monthly cost per pupil was $1,074 of which 
amount the state paid .82. 

The state commissioner makes a comparison of the cost for 
enforcing law and the cost of running the schools. He finds that 
the cost of prosecuting criminals and of jails to be for the first, 
$333,513; forthe second, $601,572; total, $907,085, while the 
common school property owned by the stzte is 86,967 and the 
cost of running tne schools, to the state, $1,049,971.63. 


INCREASE IN SCHOOL- HOUSES, 


More school houses have been built in Georgia in the past year 
than in any previous five years. Jos. S. STEWART. 
Marietta, Georgia. 


Cornell’s Constituency. 


ITHACA, N. Y.—President Schurman has prepared tables of 
statistics concerning the students of Cornell university. These 
show that four-fifths of the students come from the public 
schools ; that the average of entrance is 29 years, 8f months; that 
the age of men entering the law school is 21 years, 63 months, 
and that the great majority are admitted upon certificates from 
school or college, or upon New York regents’ diplomas ¢<o that 
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only 5 11 per cent. obtain admission by examination at the uni- 
versity. 


For Good English. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS.— Hereafter the student who would pass an 
entrance examination for Harvard university must give evidence 
of thorough acquaintance with the English language. The board 
of overseers sounds this warning note : 


‘** Voted, that, in the judgment of the board of overseers, every candidate 
for admission to the undergraduate departments of the university should 
give evidence that he can write the English language with such degree of 
neatness and skill in pen manship, correctness in spell‘ng and grammar, and 
with such facility of expression as will enable him to enter, without further 
elementary instruction, on the elective studies to which he proposes to de- 
vote himself, including the more advanced courses in English composition ; 
voted, that the faculty be requested to press steadily toward the attainment 
of the above end.” 


The Newspaper and the Schools. 


DETROIT, MICH.—At the meeting of the Michigan State Fed- 
eration of Women’s clubs, Miss Mathilde Coffin spoke on “ The 
Success and Failure of our Public Schools.” One of the causes 
cf failure is that the public is not in touch with the schools : 


‘* Although great advances have been made along the lines indicated, 
present systems are very defective and much remains to be done if the ideas 
set out are to be realized, A chief hindrance to further progress lies in the 
fact that the public, in the various localities, have no means of learning 
day by day just what is going on in the schools In a word, the schools 
are needing publicity. Correction for various evils in the present system 
cannot be had save through complete exposure to public view, and to secure 
this the newspaper is the only effective agent. Several years ago the commit- 
tee of overseers of Harvard university on composition and rhetoric published 
specimens of the examination papers of the enterirg class. These speci- 
mens attracted wide attention and were admitted to be deplorable. They 
aroused much discussion among school managers who immediately set 
a>out devising remedies. This same Harvard committee is just now pro- 
posing to print the examination papers of all the candidates for admission 
from particular schools, and to print therewith the names of the schools. 
The principals of the Boston and Roxbury Latin schools, together with 
others, have sent in a protest against the proposed action. In this protest 
the astonishing argument is made that such comparisons and discussions 
do not belong to the general public, the implication being that the public 
has no need nor right to know what is doing in the schools. 

‘* The ple are allowed to support the schools, and can send theirchil- 
dren to them, but their privileges end here; they are not to know the act- 
ual working of the system. The facts, which alone give a basis for prac- 
tical judgment, are to be kept from the people. The absurdity of all this 
only requires to be stated to be understood. Existing defects in the 
schools cannot be corrected so long as they are veiled in secrecy. 

‘* [f the newspapers of Detroit, to speak of a single locality, would em- 
ploy expert talent and faithfully report the actual condition of the schools 
at the present time, the people would be driven to a consciousness of needed 
reforms and practical results would follow. But to effect this something 
more is needed than the unthinking condemnation, without inquiry, of this 
or that in the schools; each thing has to be judged on its merits, It is 
but a problem in reporting to give the people as accurate knowledge in re- 
lation to the working of the schools as they receive regarding the horse- 
race or base-bal! game. Trained experts are sent to report the horse race 
while, so far as my experience goes, only apprentices, or worse, are sent to 
report the schools, I repeat that the furthcr success of the school system 
is dependent on an enlarged publicity. Nothing short of this will permit 
the schools to free themselves from the weight of the past and so move 
forward.” 


Opposition to Military Drill. 


Kansas City, Mo.—The Kansas City board of educat’on re- 
cently employed a drill master for the high school cadets of which 
there are three companies, recently organized by the pu, ils, them 
selves. The labor organizations of the city strenuously object to 
the movement, and have held meetings, and given expression to 
their objections through the press, that the board might be warned. 
They have stated to the board, through their representative, that 
a remonstrance, signed by the entire organization of the city, 
would be presented to that body at its next regular meeting. 


The Kansas City Central high school bas an enrollment of 
1,850 pupils. 


Impaired Eyesight. 


BALTIMORE, MD.—An official investigation recently made 
shows that out of 53,000 children the sight of 9,051 was so im- 
paired that it is not safe for them to remain in school. Besides 
these there are several thousand children whose eyes need prompt 
and intelligent medical treatment. Nearly 20 per cent. of the 
whole number of children examined were found to have more de- 
fective vision. 


Chas. W. Hill, master of the Bowditch school, Jamaica Plain, 
died recently from heart failure. He was born in Medway, in 
1834, fitted for a teacher at Williston seminary, East Hampton, 
ard taught at Berlin, Marboro, Worcester, and Medway. Alter 
serving in the war, he taught in the schools of Newton and Rox- 
bury, and then was appointed master of the Comins, and after- 
ward of the Martin school. Six years ago he was transferred to 
the Bowditch sckool, He was one of the teachers of educational 
work in the city. 
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A Normal School in New Mexico. 


SILVER CITY.—A normal school was dedicated here Novem- 
ber 20, On September 3, 1894, a normal school was begun with 
Prof, Geo, Selby as principal and Prof. Jas. A. Long as assistant. 
In June, ’95 there was one graduate; in ’96 there were 6. The 
present faculty consists of Prof. C. M>Light, Prof. A. E. Bennett, 
and Miss M B. Gaddis. Two stories of a brick building have 
be n completed at a cost of $12,000, One of the speakers said : 
* May the polluting touch of the corrupting hand of the politician 
be withheld from the destruction of this institution.” 


“Musie Hath Charms.” 


An attempt has been made to bring music within the sphere 
of practical therapeutics. Its influence in calming the delirium of 
fever has been shown and it is admitted to be useful as a seda- 
tive in some forms of nervous diseases. A Russian physician, 
Dr. Beschinsky, tried a number of methods of treatment on 
a child who suffered from sleeplessness caused by fright at 
night. None of these methods availing, he ordered a waltz of 
Chopin’s to be played on the piano. The effect was that the 
child fell into a quiet slumber at once. After four nights the 
playing was discontinued, when the child was as wakeful as be- 
fore. Chopin was prescribed again, nightly for a while, then 
every second and third night, till the cure was complete. 


Book-Making that Pays. 


LONDON, ENG.— Dr. Nansen has received $50,000 from the 
publishers of his coming book. Why are people so interested in 
the undiscovered North? A good question for pupils to think 
over. 


In Memory of Ex-President Willets. 


LANSING, MICH.—Memorial exercises for Ex President Edwin 
A. Willets, who died October 23, were held November 19, at the 
co lege. Hon. Franklin Wells, of Constantine, president of the 
state board of agriculture, presided. Gov. Rich was unable to be 
present but sent an address which was read by Prof. Babcock. 
Prof. Hedrick read an address written by H. A. Cannon, ’88, who 
was Pres. Willet’s private secretary while acting as assistant secre- 
tary of agriculture. Prof. Danie! Putnam, of Ypsilanti S:ate nor- 
mal gave an address on the “ Relations of Mr. Wililets to the 
Normal School.’ Dr. Kedzie gave an address on Personal Re- 
collections of Ex Pres. Willets. W. J. MCKONE, 


A Sechoolma’am Treed by a Bear. 


Lucretia Ritter, a teacher of Sullivan county, New York, is in 
charge of a country school in a lonely portion of the Shunk moun- 
tains, in the vicinity of Elk lake, and boarded at a farmhouse over a 
mile distant, For coavenience she has been accustomed to take 
a short cut through a woods, thus saving herself a long walk. 
As she was traversing this path she observed what she supposed 
was a Calf lying directly in her way. She waved her lunch basket 
to scare the animal, but was almost petrified with horror when 
she discovered that it was a full grown bear. The bear made a 
rush for her, and the girl climbed partly up a crooked tree. Her 
clothing, however, became fastened to a broken limb, and she was 
unable jto ascend ; the bear seized upon and devoured her lunch 
basket and the flowers off her hat and waited for her to come down, 
keeping her a prisoner for over three hours. He was finally 
frightened off by the arrival of Farmer Swartz. Upon being tre- 
leased she fainted, and was carr.ed in Swartz’s arms to her board- 
ing house. This experience has prostrated her completely. It 
is fear.d that the shock may prove fatal. 





Notes of General Interest. 


WASHINGTON, IND.—A wealthy colored man recently app! ed 
for a mandate from Judge Hefron to compel the city school 
trustees to admit his son to the high schcol, which they refused 
todo. The court held that the school authorities had a right to 
establish a school for the education of colored children independ 
ent of the whites, provided the same privileges were extended to 
both white and colored pupils. The plaintiff claimed that the 
defendants had not complied with the law, that the advantages 
were not equal, because the colored teacher in charge of the ad- 
vanced pupils was unable to teach the higher branches. 

The court held that the evidence showed that the colored 
school had the same advantages as the white, and the case was 
decided in favor of the defendants. 


LANSING, Nov. 9--The semi-annual apportionment of pri- 
mary school money was made by superintendent of public in- 
struction, Pattengill to day. The amount per capita is seventy- 
seven cents. The apportionment is $537,637.87 on a basis of 
698,231 children, 


The Peirce School Year Book is an interesting little volume ; 
it has portraits of Thomas May Peirce the principal who founded 
it in 1865, and the questions proposed to the graduating class in 
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arithmetic, bookkeeping, geography, spelling, commercial law, 
and business customs. A volume like this reminds of a visit to 
this great school, of which an account appeared in THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL. No one can inspect this school without feeling the 
earnestness with which every detail is looked after and the sin- 
cerity of purpose animating the entire corps of teachers, 


The Cornell faculty has appropriately followed up its action 
taken last spring in abolishing the Ph.B. and B.S. degrees 
by deciding not to grant the Ph.M. or D.Sc, degree henceforth. 
This decision does not affect the advanced degrees in the profes- 
sional colleges, as the former action did not affect the first de- 
grees in those colleges. The complete list of advanced degrees 
to be given at Cornell henceforth stands, therefore, as follows: 
For graduate work in the liberal arts and pure scierces, Master 
of Arts and Doctor cf Philosophy; and for graduate work in the 
several professional colleges, Master of Civil Engineering. Mas- 
ter of Mechanical Engineering, Master of Architecture, Master 
of Laws, and probably Master of Agriculture. The New York 
State Veterinary college at Cornell university grants the degree, 
Doctor of Veterinary Medicine. 


DETROIT, NOv. 10.-—-The total cost of the new central high 
school has thus aggregated more than a half million dollars. 
The Cotteral contract has turned out to cost $227,977.32; the 
carpenter centract held by Spitzley Bros. was originally $81,500, 
to which a bonus of $2,000 was added to get the building ready 
for school on September 14; the site cost $130,000, and the heat- 
ing, plumbing, and furniture, together with many other extras, 
bring up the total to more than $500,000, 

Inspector Craig said last night that he did not know how much 
the board would ultimately be in arrears at the end of the 
year. 


Brief Replies. 


E. L. Finch. The reason the village of Horseheads, near El- 
mira, N. Y., is so named is this. In 1779, when Gen. Sullivan 
was retiring toward the base of supplies after his campaign against 
the Indians in Genesee county, he stopped at this point. He 
decided to descend the Chemung river on rafts and so killed off 
his used up and superfluous horses. Years afterwards the heads 
of the horses were piled up by the Indians and the heaps were 
found by the early settlers and the place was named Horseheads. 


F. G. P—The Romans used V, X., L., C, D., and M. to rep- 
resent 5, 10, 50, 100, 500, and 1.000, but these characters had been 
used by other peoples previously, the Phoenicians and Etruscans, 
both old nations. We are not to suppose that the original forms 
were letters. It is supposed that the crossing of the forefingers 
was early used to represent ten, the sum of the fingers. After- 
wards this act was transferred to paper—that is, became a sign. 
Five was indicated by using the upper half of X. The old mark 
fcr 100 was a circle with an upright mark in it, for 50 a half-cir- 
cle with an upright mark in it ; this became T and then L. For 
1,000 they used a circle with diameters crossing; for 500 a half- 
circle thus a . The Romansused GC, the initial for centem for 
100. 


A correspondent who has a live class in literature asks for in- 
formation concerning Brook Farm which was immcrtalized in 
“The Blithedale Romance,” by Hawthorne. We give scme 
notes for which we are indebted to the Book-Buyer: “In 
spite of its barren records and limited scope Brook Farm is con- 
spicuous in the socialistic and religious history of New England. 
The first names suggested in conrection with the enterprise are 
Dr. Channing. Ripley, Curtis, Hawthorne, Margaret Fuller, Miss 
Peabody, and Emerson. The last three, however, were little 
more than visitors, and neither Emerson nor Miss Fuller were in 
good sympathy with the beliefs or the conduct of effairs How 
irksome Hawthorne, who went into the fellowship in perfect 
good faith, found the life, his note-book p oves, Margaret Fuller 
went to the Farm as women now go to a rest-cure, and the im- 
pression made on Emerson never warmed into more than inter- 
ested interrogation ; but, in spite of all this, the history is pict- 
uresque and important. Among the best authorities for the study 
are Frothingham’s ‘Life of Ripley,’ Hawthorne's ‘ American 
Note-Books,’ Curtis’ ‘Essays from the Easy Chair,’ ‘ The 
Blithedale Romance.’ The official organ—if the term may be 
used—was The Deal, and later, The Harbinger. One of the 
first questions settled by the community related to the equality of 
women with men, and in Margaret Fuller's ‘Women in the 
Nineteenth Century ’ will be found opinions which, to-day trite, 
were at that time progressive and daring.” 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL grows stronger in every issue. Ably 
edited, full of inspiration, in every sense up to date, it is highly 
prized here. JOHN MILLAR, 


Peekskill, N. ¥. 
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Greater Dew York. 


Revision of the Teachers’ Manual. 

The new system of scheol government necessitates the revision 
of the Teachers’ Manual, and a new one has been prepared by a 
committee of the board of education. This committee, of which 
Commissioner Prentiss is chairman, met the representatives of 
the nine teachers’ associations of the city to hear objections and 
suggestions for amendments. 

The president of the Teachers’ Association, Elijah Clark, ob- 
jected to the provision which made certain methods in teaching dif- 
ferent studies mandatory, which would tend to kill all originality of 
method. He objected also to the proposal to do away with the 
general assistants of permanent tenure, and to the provision for 
setting up a limit of ten years’ service before a teacher becomes 
eligible for a maximum salary. 

Dr. Ettinger urged that in two years any good teacher could 
prove his efficiency. He thought the initial salary for male prin- 
cipals should be $2,500, with a yearly increase of $100, till the 
maximum salary of $3,000 is reached. 

Miss Carrie Montfort urged thai the initial salary for principals 
should be $2,016, and that the salary be $2,500 after Eve years, 
service. Miss McGovern suggested that no primary principal re- 
ceive less than any assistant teacher in any grade, and that the 
initial salary of primary teachers be $504 for girls’, and $560 for 
boys’ classes. 

Miss Richmond urged the equalization of salaries of primary 
and grammar principals. The present shortcomings of the school 
system is due to this discrimination, because all really good teach- 
ers are anxious to secure positions in the grammar department. 

Mr. Callahan, speaking for the male assistants, urged that all 
time limit on promotions be removed. 

Chairman Prentiss promised that the committee would take 
the various suggestions under consideration. 

More Room. 


The board of education committee on the selection of new 
school sites met on Tuesday to consider the question of new 
schools up town. Supt. Jasper said there were enough children 
in the twelfth ward to fill several new schools. It was decided 
to recommend the northeast corner of One Hundred and Twenty 
Sixth street‘and Madison avenue to the board of education as a 
site for a new building to take the place of the grammar school 
on One Hundred and Twenty-Fifth street, which is a leased 
building. 

A site running through the block between Seventh and Eighth 
avenues, taking in 155 feet on One Hundred and Thirty-third 
street, and 175 feet on One Hundred and Thirty-fourth street, was 
referred to the board for condemnation. A siterunning through 
from One Hundred and Eighth street to One Hundred and Ninth 
between First and Second avenues was ordered appraised. 

The matter of the One Hundred and Twenty-third and One 
Hundred and Twenty-fourth street site was taken up. The 
property owners objected to the taking of the site, on the ground 
that it would ruin the neighborhood for residences, and that there 
were more available places to be had for less money. Mr. Jas- 
per thought the site a good one and said it was in the neighbor- 
hood where the majority of children came from. It was decided 
to have this site appraised, also one between One’ Hundred and 
Twenty-first and Twenty-second streets. 

Mayor Strong’s letter to the churches asking for temporary ac- 
commodations for school children has brought him visits from 
the presidents of a number of charitable institutions. Among 
these were R, Fulton Cutting, of the Association for Improving 
the Condition of the Poor, Rev. Dr. Parkhurst, of the City Vig- 
ilance League, and others. 

To these gentlemen Mayor Strong wrote, stating that his letter 
to the pastors of the city had a double purpose. He sought to 
provide immediate accommodation for the school children, but a 
second and cuite as important purpose was to arouse the interest 
of the citizens throughout the churches and elsewhere, to the vital 
necessity of providing thorough facilities for the schools. It is 
quite evident that the provisions for the school accommodations 
will necessitate an increased expenditure of the city’s money, and 
it is probable that thereby the tax rate will be increased. Such a 
course, will in the mayor’s opinion, be economical for the city, as 
it will rob the almshouses and charitable institutions of their in- 
mates, Until the last day of his administration it is the purpose 
of the mayor to keep the public schools before the citizens, and 
to aim to make them the best in the country. 

A reply was received, signed by the presidents of the charita- 
ble institutions, fully endorsing the policy of the mayor. 

Butterflies in Profusion. 


A second annual exhibition of Prof. S. W. Denton’s collection 
of butterflies fills the American Art galleries this month, Not 
alone to the grown people does this unusual array of insect life 
appeal, but to the school children also whose interest was re- 
marked last season. The ‘“ Denton Method” of mounting in- 
sects is worth knowing about, by teachers; it was described in 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL some time ago. 
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‘Robbing Peter to Pay Paul.” 


In Supt. Skinner’s statement concerning the common school 
fund of the state it is shown that this city pays into it from the 
tax upon property $1,884,584. On the other hand, the amount 
received from the apportionment according to population is only 
$ 96,394; a difference of about $1,200,000, which helps pay the 
educational expenses of the rest of the state. 

New Schools Under Way. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y.— At the December meeting of the board of 
education it was decided by a vote of 25 to 4 to locate the new 
high school in the Eastern district. The joint committee on 
school houses and sites and localities reported that eleven new 
school-houses had been opened, and that five more were in pro- 
cess of construction. Four new schools were recommended,— 
one in Sheepshead Bay, one in Newkirk avenue, and one in the 
southeast corner of the nineteenth ward, and also additions to 
schools No. 20 and No, 84; one to take the place of No 47; 
schools to relieve Nos, 40 and 60; an addition to No. 102; a 
school at Fifty-ninth s‘reet and Fourth avenue, and an addition 
to No. 90 at Windsor Terrace. The committee further reported 
that new buildings were urgently needed in the twenty-first, 
twenty-fourth, twenty-fifth, and twenty eighth wards, one to re- 
lieve No, 32; to take the place of the annex to No. 32 ; one in Bay 
Ridge Park, and additions to Nos. 114, 115, 64, and 70, 

November Meeting of the City College Club. 

Saturday, November 21, was a gala night at the City College 
Club. The rooms were tastefully decorated, and the energy and 
diligence of the committee, were rewarded by the pleasure the 
many guests received and expressed by their active share in the 
program of the evening. 

Commissioner Hurlbut read a paper on “Old New York” 
which was very interesting in its details and reminiscences of 
Dutch life on Manhattan island. Later‘ In his Social Capacity,” 
he gave a very humorous account of “ The Art of Addressing 
the Pupils of a Public School.” 

Commissioner Ketchum knows the talents of his brother mem- 
bers of the board for he called upon one after the other, and all 
made successful addresses and came up to the City college stand- 
ard which is a very high one, for they get the cream of oratory at 
their gatherings, 

Commissioner Kelly sang the ballad, “ Simon, the Cellarer”’ 
with the true ring of the fast disappearing good old-fashioned 
method of singing which our modern variety hall style of singing 
can never equal, 

Mr. Fruhauf officiated at the piano and all sang the good old 
college songs in the good old college way. There were present 
Commissioners Ketchum, Kelly, Holt, Benneville, Andrews, 
McSweeny, and Hurlbut; Assistant Superintendents Godwin, 
Straubenmueller, and Davis ; Principals O'Neil, Ray, Hess; In- 
spectors of Schools Shack, Hardy, Sweezy, Disbecker, Smith; 
Principal W. F. Lyons and Messrs. Fripp, Fruhauf, Wade, 
Byrnes, Schneider, Mohr, Ludwig, Fishlowitz, Mischlich, Conroy, 
Dalton ; the college was represented by Professors Compton and 
Werner, Tutors Carr and Legras. H. G, SCHNEIDER. 

Grammar (School, No. 90. 
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Sara J. J. McCFFERY, Principal of Primary School, No, 16, N. Y. City. 





An Active Association. 


UNION HILL, N. J.—The Teachers’ Association met Decem- 
ber 3, and was addressed by Amos M. Kellogg, editor of THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL, on“Co. operation of the Home in Education. 
Supt. Oertel presided. This association is a model of activity ; it 
holds monthly meetings and discusses educational matters and in 
various ways exhibits a true professional spirit. The superinten- 
dent has introduced manual training, a fine school being in oper- 
ation. A kindergarten is maintained at public expense. This 
suburb is eventually to be one of the most attractive of the many 
that surround New York. 
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Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 

This firm of publishers cf schcol books removes from 67 Fifth 
avenue, where they have been located for several years, to Nos. 
g-11 East Sixteenth street. This firm was organized June 1, 
1883, they purchasing the valuable list of books of Robert S. Da- 
vis & Co., which included the widely us d Greenleaf Series of 
Arithmetics, Wells’ University Algebra and Logarithms, Parker’s 
Supplementary Readers, and Exercises in English Composition, 
Gilbert’s Spellers, and Folsom’s Cicero. They immediately set 
to work to enlarge this list by the addition of books presenting 
the most modern ideas and improvements ; their circular shows 
them to publish text-books, nearly two hundred volumes, along 
all lines of school literature. The first addition made to the orig- 
inal list was Brand’s Lessons on the Human Body, a book that 
has had a wonderful circulation, possessing merits that were im- 
mediately perceived. This has been followed by the issue of 
three additional books all known as Brand's Series of Physiolo- 
gies. The rext was Wells’ Plane and Spherical Trigonometry; 
the Wells’ Series of Mathematics is a very strong one. The Latin 
list comprises some twenty volumes slready pub'ished and as 


many more planned for. The list in English literature comprises 
thirty-four volumes called the Student Series of English Classics. 
The aim of this list is tofurnish such reading in English as is re- 
quired by colleges on entrance examination, and the books are 
furnished with copious notes and references ; there are likewise 
many other valuable books in this line. These additions to the 
original list show a wise comprehension of the demand of the 
times in educational text-books, and a determination to meet 
these by employing teachers of known ability as editors. 





Briet Notes. 


The decorations in the large room of Grammar School No, 66, 
Kingsbridge, for the Thanksgiving exercise, consisted of pump- 
kins, corn, wheat, apples, squash, beets, and turnips. 


Among the books reported for the school library selections of 
New York city this year are the following from E, L. Kellogg & 
Co.’s publications : The German School System, by Dr. L. Seeley ; 
Map Modeling, by Albert E. Maltby; Wood Carving, by Gustav 
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Larsson ; Nature Study, by Frank O. Payne; and Inductive Psy- 
chology, by E, A, Kirkpatrick. 


The Maynard, Merri!l Co. will remove shortly after the first of 
the year to Nos, 29, 31, and 33 East 19th St. They will occupy 
two floors in this new building and have a large office superior to 
their present quarters. We ccngratulate them upon the move. 
Their agent, Mr. J. D Williams, in Chicago, has very beautiful 
offices and we understand has had a very successful year with 
Maynard & Merrill publications, 


Wm. Beverly Harrison will probably move to 5 West 18th St. 


The Cleveland School Furniture Co. have opened a fine office 
at 70 Sth avenue, where a full line of their new adjustable desks 
can be seen. Mr. H. N. Booz who has been long and favorably 
known in the school furn ture bnsiness is their representative. 








Letters. 


A New York letter brought me the very sad news of the death 
of Mary Hargrove Simpson. Rearedin New York city, educated 
in the public schools, without the advantages of a college or uni- 
versity training, she became a successful teacher, a vigorous, dis- 
criminating writer, an enthusiastic editor and champion of the 
New Education. 1 doubt if she was personally known outside of 
New York city and Brooklyn, but as editor of the Zeacher, one 
of the finest, purest educational journa's I ever met, she must 
have endeared herself to many hearts. When scarcely more than 
an enthusiastic schoolgirl, she secured in January, 1888, the pub- 
lication of the Teacher in a form which at once gave the paper a 
high rank. For five years as editor she wrote her heart into 
it. Her editorials were remarkable for purity, freshness, and 
strength. I was early attracted to the paper, and very quickly 
Miss Hargrove and I became warm friends, and it is with a keen 
sense of personal loss that I write this n. tice of her and her work, 

Fine as was the Teacher it was doomed to failure financially. 
Neither the editor nor the pages of the Teacher could be bought. 
The Teacher championed reforms in the New York public 
schools, while such reforms were resisted by those in authority ; 
it pointed out the characteristics of inferior books which it had 
been asked to praise; it took up the cause of manual training 
while it was still unpopulsr and when it most wanted friends. 
The influence of Mrs. Simpson in raising the tone 
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and standard of educational journalism was equaled 
only by her success ‘n arousing a proper professional 
spirit among teachers. She was a member of the 
first board of managers of the New York Free Kin- 
dergarten Association. 

Mrs. Simpson was still young when she died. 
Though of late absorbed in the cares and joys of 
motherhood, it is reasonably certain that had she 
been spared she would have resumed her place in 
an editorial chair where she could have sacrificed 
herself again in the cause of educatior, 

Mary Hargrove was born in Feb, 3, 1865, and 
died from inflammation induced by malaria, at her 
home on Staten Island Nov. 7, 1896, The malaria 
of that island had been for years her inveterate en- 
emy. She married Mr. Samuel Sitnpson, a publisher 
and educational writer, whom she left with three 
sons to mourn her untimely death. 

Phyiscal laws are inexorable, and it is right and 
proper that they should be, but it seems almost like 
flying in the face of Providence, which has endowed 
us with reason, for a mother to persist in exposing 
herself end her tender babes to the deadly miasma 
of amalarious island. When all too late we pay the 
fearful price, the terrible penalty of our folly. 

St. Louis, Dec. 1, 1895. C. M. WOODWARD. 








A Correction. 


Dr. Miller, in an interesting article in THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL of Nov. 14. describes the growtn 
of a pea-seed in garden soil, and ilustrates it by a 
cut of the growth of a kernel of corn 

Again he says that “the potato and radish, and 
turnip and beet and peanut bear their fruit under 
the earth”? The potato is a tuber; the berry on 
the top of the stalk is the fruit; what we eat of the 
radish, turnip, and beet is the root; the peanut 
alone of the parts named is a fruit. 

Supt. CHARLES M, DAVIS, 

Bayonne, N. /. 


[You are right. The substitution of the wrong plate was a 
mistake which is very much regretted.— Ep. 
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Dew Cext-Books 


This list is limited to the books that have been 
nest, or any book prepaid at prices named. 
Kids, S¢ Se *hool L ibrary, and other public ations, see » othe r numbers of THE JOURNAL. 
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The publishers of these books will send descriptive circulars free on re 
For Pedagogical Books, Teachers’ 


for the Month. 














AUTHOR. TITLE Pr DINDIN PRICE. PUBLISHER. 
Andersen, Hans Christian Tales from Hans Andersen. 194 | Cloth 1.00 | Macmillan Co, 
Auden, H. W. ( Ed.) Plautus, Titus Maccius Li " 80 - 
Dickinson, G. L. The Greek View of Life. 236 ” 1a =C. Scribner's Sons. 
Du Croquet, 2 An Elementary French Grammar. 250 4 W. R. Jenkins. 
Guerber, H. A. (Ed.) Maerchen und erzaehlungen ; fuer Anfaengen. 197 se 65 > D C. Heath & Co. 
Gollanez, Israel ( Ed.) Shakespeare's Sonnets. 167 "= 45 Macmillan Co. 
na “ rvs “ “ 167 | Roan ms oe on 

Harding, B. F. The Strong and Weak Inflection in Greek. 65 | Cloth | 55 | Ginn & Co, 
Hobbs, «has. A. The Elements of Piane Geometry. | 24) bf. leath. | 5 | A. Lovelt & Co, 
Jebb, R. C. (Tr.) Sophocles Plays and Fragments. ' 258 | Cloth Macmillan Co 
Keller, I. First Year in German. 200) oe American Book Co 
Lang, ya (Ed.) The Animal Story -book. 100 00 oye —_ in Co, 
Loftie, Rev J.( Ed.) Shakespeare's Complete Works 1048 LO); E& J.B Young & GC 
Page, ‘I’. E. eo Py An . . . 
Ww ilkins, AS. Horace, Quintus, Horatius Flaccus. 6as 1.90 | Maemillaa Co. 
Quill, Albe rt Ww. (Tr.) The History of P. Cornelius Tacitus, 2 vol. 165 24)| Longmans, Green & Co, 

‘“ “ ae “ “ “ rv i‘ ”) ) ‘ re rs xe és 
Rhoade:, Ja. (Tr.) Virgil, Maro Publius. 265 1.75 ” “ 
Sprazue, Homer B., ( Ed.) Shakespeare’ s Tempest. 147 60 Silver, Burdett & Co. 

“ % * A Midsummer Night's Dream. 127 “ ” 

"eae » oan Tragedies of Euripides done into English Verse in 
Way, Arthur 8, (Tr.) 3 vols. Vol. II. 418 2.00 The Macmillan Co. 
Webster, Noah Counting House and Family Dictionary, 720 | Sheep 240 American Book ¢ 
White, : E. White’s School Algebra 304 | hf. leath, 1.00 + es 
White, Geo, R. An Elementary Chemistry. 272 Cloth 1.00 Ginn & Co. 
White, } te enough Outline of the Philosophy of English Literature. 2%; - 1.00 * “ 

it . Polly Oliver’s Problem. (Kiverside School Lib- 
Wiggin, Kate Douglas rary.) hf.teath, | .60 Houg paton; Mitlin & Co. 
Williams, R. P. Laboratory Manuals of General Chemistry, 212) Board | aL) 
Wenckenbach, Carla Deutsche Sprachlehrie fuer Anfaenger. 104 | Cloth 112 Henry Holt & Co. 
Wentworth, G. A. A Practical Arithmetic. 344 | hf. leath. } 75 Ginn & Co, 
Whitney, Marion P. | Irrfahrten. 143 | Boards } ‘30° Henry Holt & Co 
Sain ag Thos. Ww. Elements of Mechanics. 372 | Cloth 2.50 D. Van Nostrand & Co. 
Yonge, C. D. (Tr.) Select Oration of Cicero, 179 - 0 David McKay. 





Books Under Way. 


Under this head will appear advanced announcements of forthcoming 
text-books. 








American Book Company. 


A Text-Book of Plane Surveying.--By William G, Raymond, 


C E, Member American Society of Civil Engineers; Professor 
of Geodesy, Road Enginezring and Topographical Drawing in 
Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute. 


This work has been prepared as a manual for the study and practice of 
surveying. Points likely to present difficulty to the student or to the 
young surveyor are rendered plain. The methods are modern, the state- 
ments clear and concise, the directions definite, Particular attention is 
paid to topographical, hydrographi al, and mine surveying, to land survey 
and earth-work computations, to field work and map making, and to the 
slide rule, a little known but most useful tool of the engineer. 


Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors —By Mrs. M. A, B. Kelly. 


The latest of the ‘‘ Eclectic School Readings,” telling about the birds, 
beasts, and insects that we might see almost every day—had we but our 


eyes open. Thechild who studies this book will learn to watch for all that 
nature has to show him. 


The Mastery of Books —®By Henry Lyman Koopman, A. M., 
librarian of Brown university. 

The author knows both books and human nature and is able to speak 
with authority. He tells how to select, giving principles of guidance. The 
discussion of newspapers and fiction is especially valuable. 

Stories of Georgia.—By Joel Chandler Harris. 


Although intended for a supplementary reader, rather than a history, the 
book istruly historical, and opens to the child a rich storehouse of roman- 
tic history. 

First Year in German.—By J. Keller, Professor of the German 
Language and Literature in the Normal college of the City of 
New York. Author of “ Bilder aus der Deutchen Litteratur.” 

A simple, systematic teachable book, Everything essential for first year 
study is presented in a logical order. A passage of connected reading is 
first given, necessarily, of course, a very simple one in the earlier lessons, 
so arranged as to intro juce the grammar in an orderly manner. The new 
words are then given separately with their meanings, followed by notes 
which explain and enlarge upon the inflectional and syntactical points 
occurring in the text. 


Ractne’s [phigente.— Edited by Benjamin Duryea Woodward, 
Ph. D., of the Department of Romance Languages and Literature 
in Co!umbian university. 





Ginn & Co, 


Extraits de Mme, Sévigné.— Edited, with notes, by James A. 
Harrison, Professor of Romance Languages in the University of 
Virginia. 

Napoleon: Extraits de Memotres et ad’ Histotres—Edited, 
with notes and introduction by Alcée Fortier, Professor of French 
in Tulane university. 


La Princesse de Cléves.—Pat Mme. de La Fayette. Edited by 


Benjamin F. Sledd and Hendren Gorrell, Professors in Wake 


Forrest college, N.C. 


Mérimées Lettres d une Inconnue,—Edited and abridged, with 
introduction and notes, by F. C. L. Van Steenderen, assistant 
professor of French language and literature in the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa. 

Angiers La Pierre de Touche.—Edited with notes and intro- 
duction, by George M. Harper, Professor of Romance Languages 
in Princeton university. 

A Selection from the Writings of Martin Luther.— Edited, 
with introduction and notes, by W. H. Carruth, professor of Ger- 
man in the University of Kansas, 


Schiller’s Wallenstein.— Edited, with introduction and notes, 
by H. K. Schilling, assistant professor of German in Harvard 
university. 


A History of English Literature. By Francis B Gunm ere, 
Professor of English in Haverford College, and Alfred C. Garret 
Instructor in English at Harvard university. 

A carefully arranged history of theorigin and progress of English Liter 
ature, which kee ps in view its development and the characteristic of each 
epoch. The extent of Scholarly character of the foot notes and appen- 
dices will recommend it to teachers of secondary schools. 


Macaulay's Essay on Addison. Edited, with notes, by Her- 
bert A. Smith, Instructor in English at Yale university. 

The purpose of the editor is to make the essay available for school use, 
or for supplementary reading in connection with the study of Queen Anne 
Literature. 

, of the 
by Mary 


Spenser’s Britomart. From Books IIL, ~« ae ¥, 
Faerie Queen. Edited, with an introduction oa notes, 
E, Litchfield, Author of the Nine Worlds. 


The parts of the Faerie Queen which relate to Britomart have been ar- 
ranged, making a narrative full of romantic interest. 


Poems of William Wordsworth. Chosen and edited, with an 
introduction and notes, by Edward Dowden, Professor of Eng- 
lish Literature in the University of Dublin, Clark Lecturer in 
English Literature, Trinity college, Cambridge 





The Macmillan Company. 


Tarr, Ralph S. (of Cornell university.) First Book of Physi- 
cal Geography. 

A book that can be used somewhat earlier in the course of study than 
the author's very successful Elementary Text-Book of Physical Geography. 


Hoeffding : 
Bailey, L. H. (of Cornell university.) 
High Schools. 
Bates, Katharine Lee (of Wellesley college.) 
American Literature for High School Use. 
Brooke, Stopford : 
siderable revision. 


History of Philosophy. Translation, 

Elementary Botany for 
With numerous illustrations by Holdsworth. 

A Text-book of 


English Litera‘ure. New edition with con- 
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Channing, Edward (of Hervard university.) History of the 
United States for High School Use 

Christiansen : Mathematical Physics. 
Magie, of Princeton university. 

Clausius on Heat. Translated by C. H. Bierbaum and edited 
by R. C. Carpenter, both of Cornell university. 

Carpenter, George R. (of Columbia university.) Elements of 
Grammar based or ‘' West” and suited for Upper Grammar and 
High School Grades. 

Giddings, F. H. (of Columbia college.) Elementary Sociology 
for High School Use. 

Hart, Albert Bushnell, (Harvard university.) 
tory as told by Contemporaries. 

Macy Jesse: 
tution. 

Matthews, C.R., and Shearer, J. S. (of Cornell university.) 
Col'ections of Problems and Examples in Physics. 

Nichols, Edward L. (Cornell university.) Text-book of Phy- 
sics for High School Use. 
Plato, Selections from. 
university. 


Translated by W. F. 


American His- 
In four volumes. 
The Nature and Growth of the English Consti- 


Edited by L. L. Forman, of Cornell 
Class‘cal Series. 

Pliny : Selected Letters. Edited with notes by Elmer Trues- 
dll Merril, of Wesleyan university. Classical Series. 

Scott, W. B. (of Princeton.) Geology for High School and 
College Use. 

Smith, W. B. (of Tulane university.) 

Tarr, R. S. (Cornell university.) 


Infinitesimal Analysis. 
Geology for High Schools. 
Uniform with the author's well-known Physical Geography recently 
published. 


Silver, Burdett & Company. 


The following forthcomirg books are from the house of Silver, 
Burdett & Company, Boston, New York, Chicago. 

Elements of Descriptive Astronomy. By Herbert A. Howe, 
A. M., Sc. D. Prof. of Astronomy in the University of Denver, 
and Director of the Chamberlin cbservatory, 

A very graphic and interesting study of the heavens, with carefully pre- 
pared maps, diagrams, tables, etc., andtwohundred beautiful illustrations, 
many of them original. The wonders of “the spacious firmament on 
high” were never more delightfully told, or told in a way that wou'd 


fix them more permanently in the minds of students. 
Life in Asia. By Mary Cate Smith. Volume VI. of The 
World and Its People Series of Geographical Readers. 


Edited by Dr. Larkin Duntcn, head master Boston normal 
school. 

This will prove one of the most interesting of this unusually attractive 
series. It has been prepared after thorough study and research, is written 
in a very entertaining style, and presents the various Asiatic countries with 
individual clearness and force. 


The Sources of Spenser's Classical Mythology. By Alice 
Elizabeth Sawtelle. Ph D. (Yale). 

The first known attempt to furnish a full treatment of Spencer’s Class- 
ical Mythology. Undertaken as a dcctoral thesis in the English department 
of Yale university, this work shows unusual research and scholarship, and 
helps to illustrate the unity of the world's hterature, while giving valuable 
information to the student of English poetry. 

Songs of the Nations. Compiled by Charles W. Johnson. 

A new patriotic song book for use in schools, teachers’ institutes, choral 
classes, and the home. Ali of the old favorites, with many new songs will 
be found in this book. The music is arranged for mixed voices, and is kept 
within easy range. Mr. Leonard B. Marshall, special mstructor of music 
in the Boston schools, has a practical introductory chapter on ‘* Music in 
the Public Schools.” 


Topical Notes on American Authors. By Lucy C. Tappan. 


The substance of a great many biographies is ‘‘ boiled down” in this 
book and put in shape for the use of students and teachers. The person- 
ality of authors, incidents in their lives, the occasion of their writings, and 
the places assigned to them by critics, are given in compact form 


A History of American Literature, With a view to the fun- 
damental principles underlying its development. By Fred Lewis 
Pattee, A. M., Professor of English and Rhetoric in the Pennsyl- 
vania State college. 

A history of the rise and development of American literature, in which 
the influences of race, epoch, and envi onment, are carefully noted. 

Select Minor Poems of John Milton, Edited by James E. 
Thomas, B. A. (Harvard), teacher of English in the Boys’ Eng- 
hlish igh sckool, Boston, 

This volume contains the five lesser poems of Milton: ‘‘ The Hymn cf 
the Nativity,” “‘ L’Ailegro,” “ Il Penseroso,” ‘‘ Comus,” and ** Lycidas,” 
with explanatory notes. Among the valuable features are a carefully pre- 
pared biographical sketch and a chronological table. 

Vicar of Wakefield. Edited, with notes, by Homer B. Sprague, 
A. M., Ph. D. 

The notes not only explain the obscure or disputed points of this classic, 
but also incite the interest of the reader to investigate and study for him- 
self. A chronological table of events in Goldsmith's life is given, also 
topics of essay writing, class examination, etc. 
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Studies in German Literature: Lessing. By Euretta 
A. Hoyies. With an introduction by Wilhelm B rnhardt, Ph. D., 
director of German Instruction in the high schools of Washing- 
ton City. 


This sympathetic sketch outlines the chief points of Lessing's life and 
writings. The selections include ‘* Nathan the Wise,” with suggestive notes, 
and some of the popular fables. 


Vertical Writing, A Handbook for Teachers. By D. H,. 
Farley and W. B. Gunrison. 

_In order that teachers may thoroughly understand the Normal Review 
System of Vertical Writing, this handbook has been published, with fac- 
simile specimens of the copies and classified letters. Emphasis is given to 
the unique features of the system, and full explanations of the methods of 
teaching it. The different courses,—the Tracing Course, the Short, and 
the regular Course—are fully mapped out. 


Washington Irving’s Sketch Book, Fdited. with notes, by 
James Chalmers, Pb. D., LL. D, president of the State normal 
school, Platteville, Wis. 


This edition is supplied with explanatory notes, and has a fine portrait 
of the author and a fac-simile manuscript page of the Sketch Book, 





* 

The teaching of children to read is the most important of all tke 
child’s teaching ; it is more difficult to do properly than to teach 
numbers. The Phonetic Reader, by Charles W. Deare,the able 
superintendent of schools in Bridgeport, Conn., is a very valuable 
contribution to the class of text-books that deal with this subject. 
The suggestions to teachers in the appendix are evidently the 
concentration of long observation and careful thought. The 
author recognizes that reading is phonicking as all observing 
teachers must. (The Morse Company.) 

An Inductive Manual of the Straight Line and the Circle 
has been prepared by Prof. William J. Myers, of the state agri- 
cultural college, of Colorado, at Fort Collins. (60 cents ) 


A Primer of Quaternions, by Prof. Arthur S. Hathaway, of 
the Rose polytechnic institute, Terre Haute, Ind., is for students 
with a thorough knowledge of the elements of algebra and geom- 
etry. (Macmillan Co. go cents.) 

American and Fritish Authors, is a vclume by Frank V. 
Irish, Columbus, Ohio, designed as a text-book on literature, and 
is worthy of strong commendation, The selections and the 
sketches of authors and the delight in the beautiful in literature, 
distinguish this from many other volumes of the sort. It cer- 
tainly has strong claims for use in schools, and we think these 
will be reccgnized by ecucators. 

The series of arithmetics,cf which Mr. G. A. Wentworth is tke 
author hes long been considered one of the best published in 
America. The Practical Arithmetic is planned for the general 
eight grade course now followed substantially in all schools ; that 
is, it is complete in itself. Partial payments, progressions, end 
the roots are reserved for the appendix as they should be. (Ginn 
& Company.) 


Educational Articles in Magazines and Reviews. 
DECEMBER FORUM. 
How Shall the Child be Taught? By Dr. J. M. Rice. 
The Drawbacks of a College Education, By President Charles 
F, Thwing, of Western Reserve university. 
DECEMBER POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. 


The Relations of Biology, Psychology, and Sociology. By 
Herbert Spencer. 
Natural History in the Primary Schools of France. By Fanny 
Bignon. 
DECEMBER REVIEW OF REVIEWS, 


The Kindergarten Age. By Hezekiah Butterworth. 


Child Study in the Training of Teachers. By Prof. E, A. 
Kirkpatrick, State Normal School, Winona, Minn. 


NOVEMBER NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
The Voluntary Schools. By Right Hon. Sir John Gorst, M.P. 
NOVEMBER NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
Influence of the College in American Life. By Chas. F. 
Thwing, LL.D. 
NOVEMBER POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY, 
The Employment of the Motor Activities in Teaching. By 
Prof. Edward R. Shaw. 
Deaf and Dumb. By Mabel Ellery Adams. 
DECEMBER NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW, 
Curfew for City Children. By Mrs, John D. Towrsend, 
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SCHOOL SUPPLIES I o a aeeet. 

We give below a most complete list of publishers of school books and firins who manufacture schocl supplies and equipment. This will be a great convenience 
in purchasing. Corrections are made each month In writing for circulars, catalogues, or informacion you will get _pecial attention by mentioning THE ScHoor 
JOURNAL every time you write. The names in bold face type are regular or occasional a lvertisers in Tae JoURNAL, and are speciaily commended as reliable firms. 

School Book Publishers oe ng bong on ne ee Charts = _ ony oe ~~ = 
American Book Co., url, Sch. Fur. Co urlington, Ta) 5 Sel s C estera Pub. House, 2 
—e ~<a goston Se 1001 Supply 0., Boston tell, W. L. & Co., Kansas City 
N.Y. . Cin . Chtong >, Boston, School Apparatus, Phys. and Ginn « Co... * | Olcott, J. M. N. Y. City 
Apploten t re a, D., No. ¥.& Chi, |. Chem. Sil — ee ay = Mi | Harison W. Bev. a 
Armstrong & Son “te c. New York Franklin Ed. Co., Boston !¥« wid I urdett & Co., : Andrews Mfg. Co., Chicago 
Baker & Taylor Co., Hall, Thos & Sons, oo Century School supply Co., | ; H«lbrook, W. H., Windsor LocksCt, 
Barnes & Co. A.S.. “ Hammett. J. L Co. ai a oe Chicago. | Cheney Globe Co.Mystic Bridge, “ 
oe W B eg fae Bey - Knott, L BE. App. co., es Central Sch, Supply House, hi Schedler, H. New York 
Harper & Bro ‘hers “ Ritchie E. D. & Sons, oe eg, serena mig Association, ** Howell, E. E., Washington, D.C. 
arison, W : “ Thompson, A. 'T. & Co., _ gig eed , : 
Holt & o., Henry . Ziezlar Electric Co.. x U. 8. Seheol VaruitareCe., © | Peas, Pencils, and tak. 
Jenkins. W.k. ‘ Central sch, Supply Co., C hic: ago. Western Pub House, 
Longmans, Green & Co., Manasse, L. Bell, W. L. & Co, Kansas € ity | Am. Lead Pencil Co. New York 
Lovell & Co., A Mclutosh Battery Co., Chicago Franklin P ublishing Co., N.Y. ¢ -| Faber. “ “ 
Macmillan & Co.., i 2 cand C hi, | imsted Se - mee Oe., - Ki cllome & Cone o | Barnes & Co.. A. S. a 
Maynard, Merrill & Cu.,Ne W York Bobbins A, L, Co., 7 -rtrate, x Co., EL, ie | Crawford, J & 0. ved 
The Morse Co., Sargent & Co. “E H. % Mutual Book Co., vi Eagle Pencil Co., - 
Mutual Book Company, ” U. s. School Furniture Co., * Potter & Putnam A oe r Faber, Eberhard, “ 
Nelson, Thos., & Sons, “ Walmsley, Fuller & Co. “ Potter & Co. Jobn E. Philadelphia | spencerian Pen Co., ‘a 
Pitman & Sons, Isaac . @ Lohmann Bros. Greenville, 0, Congdon, ¢ i » St. Paul, Minn. | Eclectic Pen Co., oe 
Potter & Putnam, “ Hough, Romeyn B., Lowville, N.Y. W illiams & Rogers, Roc hester, N.Y. | Gillott, Jos, & Sons, “ 
Scribner’s Sons, Chas. ‘ Becker, Christian, New York City King, Richardson & Co, | | Esterbrook Pen Co., ” 
Sheldon & Co., “ Beseler, Charles ” Springfield, Mass. Dixon Pencil Co., Jersey City, N.J. 
Smith Pub. Co., H. P. “ Eimer & Amend, * Dialogues and Recitations. Miller Bros. & Co. : Meriden. Ct. 
U niversity Publishing Co., J. B. Colt & Co., ~ Baker W ; Diamond Ink ¢ ‘0. Milwaukee. W is. 
N. Boston, and New Orleans , Keuttel & on. Si _ aC “2 Boston | Western Ink Co, Winchester, Ind. 
Van Nostrand, D. New York | McAllister & Co. “ —Swcnie a Chicago | Higgins C. H. & Co., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Wiley & Sons, Jno “ Richards & Co. RARER. Ae Lippincott Co, J. B. Phila. 
Wool & Co. Wn... “ Gundlach Opt. ‘Co., Roche ster, LN. a. ag Bros., Lebanon, 0. P 
iioak tesco.” Boston | Ward’s Nat Sci. Estab. > re, = — ity | Pencil Sharpeners 
Boston School Supply Co., Eberbach Drag & Chem. Co.. ication: & Co. —e « Goodell & Co., Antrim, N. H. 
Sieanahionn’ Dh Ann Arbor, Mich. Bs 6 » Bho Bey . b> . ’ 
Educational Pub. Co. . | Bullock & C A os Ogilvie. J. S. e Hammett Co,, J. L., Boston 
Ginn & Co., Boston, N.Y. chi, ullock & Crenshaw, Phila. 5, ussell, R. H. & Son “ Central Sch, Supply House, 
Heath & Co., D. C. se mag C. T. oo So prescsataegy ioe a ’ “ ( ‘hic “ago 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., “ “* | Queen & Co., Garrett Co. P. Philadelphia | U- 8. School Furniture Co., 
Lee & Shepard, Boston | Kau. Wm. He, = ands Ane tagh 3 eee D | Walker M’f’s Co. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Williams, Brown & Earl, « |Jobn E. Potter & Co “ Andrews Seh. Fur’g Co. N. ¥.C. 
Boston and N, Y. | Zentmayer, .). ‘ ‘a . - Gould & Cook, Leominster, Mass. 
ry Mas ae Bausch & Lomb, Rochester, N. Y.. Dicti ies & Cycl di taming : 
Perry Mason & Co. Boston omer til Cie. G ictionaries yciopedias. | Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. | 
> rE ; Ss t nr) ; 2iM. UO., ‘i oO . ll aad ‘ 
Silver ag = St. Louis, Mo. Appleton, Ne Cb. Co., New York City | Photos for Schools. 
, > » y cH | Weston Elec. Inst. Co odd, Mead & Co, : 
s ( *4 . ° 
a hay a *- Boston Newark, N. J. The Century C 3 | Soule Photo Co., — Boston 
Ware Wm. & Co ek. Warner & Swasey, Cleveland, 0, Funk & W agnails, . Dunton, ©. H. & Co, : : 
Sadlier & Co.. W.B Balto. Ma. | Edgecomb, W. C. Mystic, Conn, Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. | Heggar, Frank, New York 
Siacmenn oe x Chie aan School Supplies Merriam, G, & C., Springficld, Mass. | Franz Hanfstueg), = 
Ser “wa, ° F H Berlin Photo Co , - 
Griggs, 8. C_& Co , See also Blackbeards, Book Covers, Diplomas, Reward Cards, etc. pag hokey ah ss 
Upen Court 5 ub. Co, WF Charts, Flays, Maps, Globes, Bells, Goes Lithographic Co., Chicago. . 
tg & Co Mi School Blanks, Ki.deryarten Mater- Central Sch Supply House, “ | Program Clocks. 
Scott. Foresman & Co., ” te : seemett's. €. S. . aA Fred, Frick, Waynesboro, Pa 
Western Pub. House * en “es ao ore ply Co., Boston a ewe, tad ) ~~ Blodgett Bros., Boston, Mass. i 
ub. ’ : nme On, - Fouch, A. J. & Co., arren, Pa. | prenticse Cloe oO r 
Werner Sehoot Beck Co. pnile, | Acme School Supp iy On Chicago Wilcox, John, eh laaedecepaateane oy ae 
aati EHS co. Philadelphia Be arne S. 2 é ¥. co O., H. H. Carter & Co., Boston | School Records, Blanks, and 
5 “ae 8 ey _ i 4 oO he 1 ad . . ~ . . 
Eldredge Bros., ’ is Central School Supply House, * Duplicating Apparatus. i Stationery. 
ges Co., J. B. od Donahue & Hennebery, Lawton & Co., New York. | Babb, Rd. FE. Boston 
McKay, David. . = Educational Aid As-ociation, ‘* Neostyle Co., “ Hammett Co..J.L, ie 
cee hg 2 “ Flanagan, A. ni Dick, A. B. & Co., Chicago | Oliver Adams Pub, Co.,, Chicago 
Johnson, B. F. Co., Richmond, Va. ee ee Co.. “ Flags, Medals, Badges, etc. an elegy howe 2. oo 
Williams & Rogers, Y. & Chic: Olmsted, W. L. é Hammett Co , J. L., Boston U.S. School F urniture Co, * ] 
sa i cg 4 ci & Chicago Rowles, E. W. A.. " Robert Miller Co., * Lippincott Co., J. B. Phila. 
Practical Text-Boo weeds 1 Standard School Fur. Co., - Oak Hall Co., oa Smith & White Mig Co. 
oe Cleveland, O. U_s, School Furnitare €o., “ Carpenter & Co,, Chicago Holyoke, Mass, 
A. Nichols & Co, ry Welch, W. M & Co, ” Central Sch. Supply House, * Acme Sta. & Paper Co., N. Y.C. 
” I le chbringtield lass. Century Sch. Supply Co., Channon, H. & Co., i American News Co., ts 
Tilton Bradley Co., “i Chicago, I. U.S, School Furniture Co., “ Daniel Slote & Co., 
King, Richardson & Co., Smith & White Mfg Co, American Flag Co., Raston, Pa. | Olcott, J. M “s 
Music Publishers. . Holyoke, Mass. Joel, A.J. New York City | Blair Co., J. C. Huntington, Pa. 
< . +z | Bell, W. L. & Co., Kansas City aon Firew’ks Co., * 5 | 
Sena. Oliver & ag —y N .f Choate, W. F. Co... Albany, N. ¥.. Thorp & Co., S, 8. s School Bells 
Ine Clinch Con New York Americ on Mfz. Co. Jamestown N.Y. Degrauw, Aymar & Co., i Blake Bell Foundry, Boston 
oon Churen © 0, rwin City S.s8.C ..Mioneapolis. Minn. En-ign M’f's Co., = ' . 


C:ncinnati, New York, Chicago | seme Sta & Paper Co., N,. Y.¢ ity Whitehead & HoagCo..Newark.N.J. Bamenett Ca. d. 5 









S, W. Straub, Cucago :, Mceshane Bell Found., Baltimore, Md. 
rae Book Covers : aa ti School Sup is Tiouse. ‘ : sey wet ne ee, Ba Central Sch. Supply Houre, 
: : , Chicago, 
Harison, W. Bey. New York City  Harison, W. Bev. Gymnas Apparatus U.S. School Furniture Co. _ ats 
Van Evern, P. F ™ > Olcott, J. M. wi Spaulding, A. G.& Bros. New York | puckeve Bell Foundry ‘Cin., O 
Holden iB Cover Co., Peckham, Little & Co., me Narragansett, Mach. Co, Cincinnati “ si o” 
Springtield, Mass, | Potter & Putnam, ‘ Providence, R. 1. | ‘4m. Bell Foundry, Northville, Mich 
School Fursiture Seeenenaaee & Co., = Schumacher, Gym. Co, Akron, O. Mel nee ly Bell Co. ae _N. 
js Wilson, J. B “ re o., i +m Wf. 
Bobrick Sch. Furniture Co., ~ Lippincott Co., J. B. - ” Hammett Co., J. L. Boston Heumsey'& \ Bros St alls 3 Mo 
Chandler Adjustable Desk Co., “ Greenwood School Supply. Co. Charles & Co., Thos Chicago | ° " ” “ ’ | 
Perry, Geo. 8. 7 Youngstown, O. Scherm ‘rhor u Co.,J3.W., N.Y.| Second Hand School Books. ' 
Hudson School Furniture Co., Sch.& Off Sup.Co..Gd. Rapids, Mich. Steiger Co., E ws : % 
Athens, O. Ed. Supply Co., Kingston. Jamaica. Milton Bradiey Co., ag = E., , oo 
Tni La Surni © ~ ofi age 1e0 oan, icago 
Union School 1 mentee On. ait Blackboards, Crayons, and _ Springfic ld, Ma * | “Allen. D " “e 
ee ey ee rN rotened E rasrs. Manual Training Supplies. | fiarncs. ¢- M. Co., “ 
Rowles, E. W. A., = Bell, J. FE. Boston Chandler & Barber, Boston | Harison, W. Bev, N. ¥.C. : 
Sherwood & Co., - al ‘tt Co. J. _ Hammacher, schlemmer & Co., Hinds & Noble, — ai 
U.S. School Furniture Co., “ Central Sch, hed House, New York, | Keyser, W. H. & Co., | Philadelphia : 
Andrews Sch. Fur. Co., N. Y. City Chie ago. Barnes, W. F. & John, Rockford, Il ’ ie | 
Galpen, R. H., as U.S. School Furniture Co., * Sene*a Falls M’f'g Co. Teachers’ Agencies 
Randolph McNutt, Buffalo, N. Y. | Be ll, Ww. L. & Co.,, Kansas City Ss nec a Falls, N. Y.| Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany 
Buffalo Sch. Fur. % 0, Consolidated L: hizh Slate ( “se 4 # Sons Mach. Co., Rochester, N.Y. | Penn, Ed. Bareau, Allentown, Pu. 
Clevel’d Sch, Fur. , Cleve Ii an 1, Crown Slate Co., me Reed . F. 2, & (o., Worcester, Mass. | Bridge Teac hers’ Avency, Boston 
Favorite Desk Se a c Oo. 1 Hobbie, A. D. 561 Strelinger, C A.& Co., Detroit, Mich. | Beacon se tg 
Ohio Rake Co., dayton, O. Olcott, J, M, sie : Co-o erative: =" " 
G.R. Seating Co.,Gré me Rapids, Mch. | Silicate Slate Co., 7 Tlinerals bk ong ” 
Haney Sch. Fur. Cc Franklin M’f’g Co, Rochester, N.Y. English Co., New York City Winship Teachers’ Agency, ve 
Man. Sch. Fur. Co. M anitowoe, Wis. Slatiagton-Bangor Slate Co., Simmons, i. E. | Albert & Clark Agency, Chicagé 
Marshall S« h.Fur.Co Marshall Mch. Slatington, Pa. | Ward’s Nat. Sci Co.,Rocnester, N.Y. | Co-operative Teachers’ Agency 
Stafford, E. H. Co., Muskegon, Mich. | Hyatt Slate Co., Bethlehem, Pa. | Howell, E. E. Wi ashington, D.C, | Chicago 
Globe Sch. Fur. Co.,Northville, Mich. | Am. Soapstone Finish Co. Wilson, N. L., Boston, Mass. | National Teachers’ Agency. “ 
Piqua Sch. Furniture Co., Piqua, O. Chester Depot, Vt. lee Thurston Teachers Agency, 
Durant Desk Co., Racine, Wis. | Ame rican Mfg. Co.,Jamestown,N.Y. Maps (Relief and Wall), Chicag« ; 
Rich’d Sch. Fur. Co., Richmond, Ind. | U. 8. Crayon Co, Toledo, 0. Globes, etc. Winchell’s Agency, Chicago ; 
Springfield Sch. Fur. Co Acme Sch. § ip. Co. Chicago, | Hammett Co., J LL, Bos'on | Interstate Teachers’ Agency, “ 
Springfield, Ill. | Standard Sch Fur. Co., sta Central Sch, Supply House, G. B. Free, Clarksville, Tenn. 
N.J.Sch. Fur.Co. Trenton, N. J.) Londergon,W. H. & Co. “s Chicago. | Cole, Teachers’ Agency, Denver ! 
Bloomsburg Sch. Fur. Co. American Slate B. B. Co. Phila. Olmsted, W. A. = | National Ed, Bureau, 


Bloomsburg, Pa. | Lippincott Co., J. B. e Rand, Me Nally, & Co. “ | Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Texas School Agency, Typewriters. Magee Furnace Co., 
Marshall, Tex. Smith & Anthony Co. 
Am, Writing Mach. Co., N.Y. Sturtevant Co., B. F. 


Coyriere, Mrs. 
Fisk Teachers’ Agencies, 


Hazard Agency, Minneapolis, Minn. 
N. ¥.C. 


Densmore 


Boston, New York,Chicago Hammond Typewriter Co., = McLain Co., J. H. 
Toronto, Los Anwelos Yost Typewriter Co.,, - Powers Regulator Co., 
Hazen, Irving, Met. Tea, Bu., Typewriter Exchange, on Fuller & Warren Warm. & Ven. Co. 
N. 


N. ¥. Educatioral Bureau, “ » Daugherty 
sSchermerhor “ 
Young-Fultov, Mr 

Interstate Teachers’ . 
Segmew, Mich. 
Syracuse, N. Y 
Memphis, Tenn 








Bardeen, C. W., 
Robertson, I. 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Renedict, veh 
Ty; ewriter Co., 


Typewriting Co. 


Williams Type Co., N. Y. C ‘ity 
Ford Type Co., = 


Palsey, J. F. 
Buffalo Forge Co. 


Y. C. Smith Premier Co., Syracuse, N.Y. 


American Boiler Co., 

Boynton Furnace Co., 
Fuller & Warren Co., 

Gorton & Lidgerwood 
Hart & Crouse, 


Pittsburg, Pa., 


Heating & Ventilating J. L. Mott Iron Works, 


Stendard Radiator Co., 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
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ad U. 8. Heater Co., Detroit, Mic ‘h. 
“a Hyatt & Smith Mfg. ~~ = 
” Detroit Heat. & Vent. Co.,“* 


E. M. Link, Machine Co. Erie, Pa, 
Stover Heater Co., Freeport. Til. 
Herenden Mfg.Co.. Geneva. N. Y. 
Boston, New York, Phila., Pa. 
Hartford Heater Co., Hartford, Ct. 
Raymond Campbell Mfg. Co.. 
Middletown. Pa, 
- Norwich, Conn, 
nt H. Sandmyer & Co., Peoria, Til. 
“e I. A. Sheppard & Co., Philadelphia 
Howard Furnace Co..Syracuse, 
Pease Furn. Co.. J. F. ‘Syracuse, N.Y. 
= Ranton Boiler Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Canton, 0. 
Chicago 


Chicago. 
N. Y.C. 


Mowry W.¢ 





Educational Ex. Providence, R. 1. Am. Boiler Co., Boston Peck & Williamson Co, CincinnatiO. Carton Furnace Co. Utica, N. Y. 
Central 7 i. Bureau, P a, ¢; . Boston Blower Co , “ Hersey Atwood Heater Co., Giblin & Co., ” 
Parker, C. J. Raleigh, Exeter Machine Works, Clifton, N. J. Kernan Furnace Co., 
Ree ali Teachers’ Exchange Gurney Heater Mtg. Co., a Roberts Machine Co.Colk geville, Pa. Russell Wheeler & Co., “ 
Nashville, Tenn. Ideal Boiler Co., - Craig Reynolds Foun. Co, Dayton,O. Broomell, Schmidt & Co., York, Pa. 
e Joseph Seminary, Nottingham, O. Physical lab- Wheelwright & Haven Boston, Mass 
oratory, Adelbert College, Cleveland. : : » , 
rc ] oc = Architects of many Bostcn Schools, also High 
ad Schweinfurth, (oo 3 School Buil¢ ing, Marlboro, Mass. 
We publish below a directory of arc hitects who Exchange Building Boston, Mss. Potter, William A. New York Ciry, 


have had experience in designing and pl lanning school 
buildings, Boards of Education usually employ a 
compeient architect even for the smallest building, 
and the result is a dignified, well planned, economi- 
cal structure, a credit to the city or town. We shall 
be glad toanswer correspondence as to the names 
below, but we suggest that the architects be ad- 
dressed directly, mentioning Tux ScHoot JournaL. 


Eyre, Wilson 
27 Chestnut St., - PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
Architect of ‘the E duca ational Building, 61 E. 

yth street, 


Schweinfurth, Albert C. 


Architect of Jz ames St. and Seymour St. Schools, 
Auburn, N. Y., etc. 


Gardner, Byrne & Gardner 
SpRIN GFIELD, Mas-. 
Mr.G ardner is the author of Gardner’s “Sch ool 
Buildings. 
Hilton, Howard 
75 Westminster St., - - 
Beman, S. S. 
Architect of Laboratories and Medical School, 
Northwestern University. 


Brocklesby, Wim. C. Hartrorp, Cr. 
Architect Dormitory for Smith College, North- 
ampton, Mass., and New Britain High School,Ct. 


Provipence, R, I, 


Architect of the Teachers College, N. Y. City. 
Commencement Hall, Princeton College, N, J. 
McKim, Mead and White. New Yorx Crv. 

Architects of Columbia College Buildings, New 
York, University Buildings, New York, Brooklyn 
Institute, Latin School, Baltimore, Md., etc. 

Marshall, Henry Rutgers. New York Crrvy. 

Architect of Brearley School, 9 W. s4th Street, 

N. Y. City, Bryn Mawr School, Baltimore Md. 
Lamb and Rich. New York City, 
Architects of Alumni Hall, Dartmouth College, 


Hanover, N. H., Berkeley School, 9 W. 44th st. 
New York, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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San Francisco, Car. 
CLEVELAND, O, 


Schweinfurth, C.F. 


Architect of Ursuline Convent, Cleveland. St. Men's Hall, etc, 


Bullard, Geo. Wesley 


Architect of Puget Sound University, Young 


Copes and Stewardson, Pumave:rnia, Pa. 

Architect of Pembroke Hall, Bryn Mawr Col- 

lege, Dormitory Buildings for University of 
Pennsylvania, etc. 


Tacoma, Wasn, 





A Traveler’s Notes. 


SENECA FALLS, N. Y.—Business here has been very light 
curing the summer but has started since election day with great 
vigor. Hammer Bros., owners of the Star Eraser Co, Rumsey 
& Co., and the Gould Manufacturing Co., Bell Makers, are busy 
filling orders, 











. W. F. Morse, of the Morse Machine 
Co., manufacturers of Drafting Tables, says that business is im- 
proving. They intend to bring their line of goods to the atten- 
tion of teachers more prominently this coming year than ever before. 
They have a number of excellent models of tab!es that are being 
rapidly introduced into the largest manual training schools in the 
ccuntry. They will issue a new catalogue shortly. 


» AN. 


Mr. F. O. Ward, of Ward's great Natural Science Establishment, 
States that orders are beginning to show much activity. This is 
the largest establishment of its kind in the world, and covers 
every scientific subject. The catalogue they issue, should be in 
the hands cf our readers ; it will be sent if request is made. 

Mr. L. B, Elliot, of the Bausch & Lomb Optical Co., says that 
the microscope business is excellent. Their student’s microscope 
is having a large sale among teachers in the lower grade schools. 
This company is the largest one in this country having an 
enormous building. The writer called about roon, when the 
employees were going to their luncheon, and it seemed like an 
army of people, coming from their doors—a large number went 
home en bicycles. 


BUFFALO, N, Y.—It is a pleasure to step inside the hospitable 
doors of Randolph McNutt, at 45 Swan street. His offices are 
very pleasant and are the meeting place of many school officers 
and principals. He has a large and varied stock of school sup- 
plies and school furniture. He has just finished seating tre new 
high school at Dunkirk, N. Y., one of the handsomest in the 
state. Mr. McNutt has won the good opinion of the school 
officers in New York state by his enterprise and high character. 

Tke Bryant & Stratton Bus ness College on 99 West Genesee 
street, has a very handsome building of its own. Mr Bryant 
says that their new department of the Correspondence Schools is 
proving to be a great success. They wil put advertising in all of 
the large papers very shortly. 

DETROIT,MICH.—R. A. Dammé,of the Photochrome Co.,showed 
me a large number of the colored photographs which they are 
the so'e agents for in the United States. Many of thm possess 
a highly educational character, and the day seems not far distant 


when many of the schools of this country will have these photo- 
graphs upon their walls. Their new catalogue wiil be out soon, 
and it should be on the desk of the principals and superintend- 
ents. 


The new catalogue of the C. A, Strelingler Co, is under way. 
It is prepared entirely by Mr. C. A. Strelingler. The time and 
expense expended are very great. It is bound in the style of a 
12mo book and it is filled with illustrations of the different goods 
they handle which consist exclusively of tools and machinery. 
The bus ness of this house is all done by this catalogue which is 
sent to any manual training school upon receipts of twenty-five 
cents. 


NORTHVILLE, MICH.—Mr. Daniels, of Beal & Daniels, manu- 
facturers of school furniture, bells, etc., speaks very encourag- 
ingly of the prospects for the coming year in school furniture. 
He thinks that a large number of schools in the West will order 
adjustable furniture, ard as they are now prepared to fill orders 
on tteir “ Frisco” desk they expect to profit by the boom. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH —The Haney School Furniture Co. 
are congratulating themselves on the large amcunt of business 
they have done this year. Their factory has not shut down a 
single day, and a god part of the time has been running over 
time. They have filled several very large contracts and report 
that their furniture has given entire satisfaction, Their new ad- 
justable desk will soon be placed on the market and Mr. W. N. 
Nourse says that they expect great things from it. 


MUSKEGON, MICH.—Mr. E. H. Stafford, of the Muskegon 
School Furniture Co. was exceedingly busy. He says business 
has been encouraging, but the outlook for ’97 is fairer still. Mr. 
Stafford is an old manufacturer of school furniture, and has had 
a large experience 


MILWAUKEE, WI1s.—During my visit at Gardner Campbell 
Sons, I was taken into the foundry and shown the most remark- 
able bell 1 have ever seen. It is the second largest bell ever cast 
in this country, and is for the beautiful new city hall in Mil- 
waukee, Its weight is about 25,000 pounds, and in the course 
of its manufacture no accident happened ; the bell came from the 
mold in an absolutely perfect condition, An idea of the im- 
mensity of this bell, can be realized when the writer who is five 
feet eleven inches tall stood teside it and the rim reached higher 
than his head. This firm m2kes a speciality of fine bells, made 
from the best material obtainable. They will be glad to send 
their catalogue to anybody interested. 


The Johnson Electric Service Co. are large makers of heat con- 
trollers. Schools and public buildings are their speciality. They 
are placing their apparatus in nearly ail of the principal schools 
and public buildings in the country, and they give great satisfac- 
tion. Superintendents who are interested in this system should 
send for particu'ars. 


MILWAUKEE, W1s.—Mr. Glasier gave me an account of the 
development of the Wisconsin School Supply Co., of which he is 
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DIRECTORY TT EXT -_B OOK FOR SCHOOLS 


AND COLLEGES. 
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The following list of school and college text-books most largely in use in the United States, has ve 
and school officials, From time to time s 
Systems. ABBREVIATIUNS.— 


A.& B., Allyn & Bacon, Boston. 
B. C., American Book Co. New York, Cincinnati, 








‘en prepared for the convenience of superintendents, princi 
ecial lists of books will be taken up in THE JoURNAL and reviewed as bas been done 
‘hen a firm has several branches always address the nearest branch. 


H. & Co., Henry Holt & Co., New York. 
y * 


»als, 
with Vertical Writing and School Music 
Mention THE SCHOOL JOURNAL when writing. 


P. T. B. Co., Practical Text-Book Co., Cleveland, ( 


| 
Ww. 








o ie R. J... W Jenkins, New York. | Prang, Prang Educational Co., Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Boston, Phila., Atlanta, Portland, Ore. L.S. & Ss Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, Boston and | ane Chicago, 
e & Son, Armstrong & Sop, New York My York =. Co. = Christopher Sower Co., Philadelphia. 
4 .s. B. & Co.,. A. S. Barnes sk Co., New York. L. & S., L ee & Shepard School Book Co., Boston. s. F. & Co., Scott, Foresman & Go., Chie ago. 
Appleton, AY Appleton & Co., New York & Chicago. J. B. L. Co., J. B. Lippineots Co., Phil ¥ lelphia. is 4th Chas. Scribner’ s Sons, New York. 
Co., C. M. Barnes Go. , Chicago. qi. & Co., Longmans, Green & Co., New York and ai Sheldon & Co., New York. 
Ww -L.8.&C . > W.L. Bell & G>., Kansas C ity, Mo. ‘iL ondon s. & Co, Silver, Burdett & Co., Boston, New York 
EK. =. W., Ex dgar S. Werner, New Yor k. Lovell, A. Lovell & Co., New York. Chie ago, and P hiladelpbia. 
E. H. B. & Bs %e E. A. Butler & o , Philadelphia. | Pie & Co., Maynard, Merrill & Co., New York. T. B. & Co., Thompson, Brown & Co., Boston. 
Ww. B. Clive, New Yo N Macmillan Co., New York and Chicago. U. P.Ce., University Publishing Co., New York, 
E. & hes’) Tidvedne & Bro., P iladetphta. | Morse Co., The Morse Co , New York. Boston, and New Orleans. 
F. P. Co., Franklin Pub Co., New Yors andC hicago. | D. McK., ‘David McKay, P hiladelphia. Werner, Werner School Book Co., Chicago, New 
F. & W. Co., Funk & W agnalls C New York. | Phono. Inst., Phonographic Inscitute, Cincinnati. York, and Boston. 
H.M.&C o., Houghton, Mifflin & Go . Boston, New | Pitman, 4 Pitman & Sons, New Yor - P. House, Western Publishing House, Chicago. 
York & Chicago. t. P. & Co., J. E. Potter & Co., Philadelphia. W.& RW illiams & Rogers, Rochester, N. Y. 
Harper, Harper & Bros., New York. P.& P., P otter & Putnam, New York. Ww T 1 Jno. Wile y’s Sons, New York. 
K.-R. Co., King-Richardson Co., Springfieid, Mass. 





Algebras. Botany. Everybody's Dict..  P. T. B. Co, ; Brooks’ Geom., C. Sower Co. | Fiske’s, H. M. & Co- 


















































Milne’s, A. B Cc. Apgar’s Plant Analysis, A.B.C. Browne&Hald > man’s, U.P. Co. Trig., | Perace Popular, A.S. B. & Co. 
Sensenig’s (4), | Apgar’s Trees of N.U.S., “* yorcester’s (5, J.B.L Co. = Geom. & Tri = Channing’s, Pars m. 
MeNie’s Equations, A.S. B. & Co. | Gray’s (8), ‘6 Heath's Ger.-E ne. D. C. H. &Co. | Bowser’sP.&S.Geom a Cc. H&Co. Higginson’s, L. G. & Co, 
Thomson’s, M. M. & Co. | Nature Calendar, Morse Co. - French-Eng., - Hopkins’ Geom, Armstrong’s Primer of. x &Son 
Venable’s 2), U. P. Co. | Wood's (5), ” Anglo-Sax. Dict., A.S B. & Co. | Hunt’s mg Jobnston’s, Scribner 
Saeeee 8, - Bergen, Piants, Ginn & Co. | Davis & Peck, Math. ee Edwards’ “ Macm. | Am. Hist. L gatiote, _L ove i 
Giffin Werner | Newell (4), = | Constanseau Fr-Eng., L. G. & Co. a ae Hansell’s (2 E 
Wells’ 4), L. S. & S. | Macbride's, Allyn & Bacon | Smith's Classical, Appleton | Smith's | oe . Andrew’s, 
McCurdy’s, ve Nelson's - | Spiers & Surenne’s Fr-Eng, “ Ss Fateh Trig., be Mowry’s, 
Perrin's, J. B. L. Co. Spaiding's, D. C,H. & Co. | Adler's Ger.-Eng., - ock’'s Trig. (2), . 
Ww entworth’ 8! Ginn & Co. | Bessey’s HH & Co. | Bellow's Fr.-Eng., H. H. & Co. | Bradbury’s Geom. a mre saeubensen. me 
Hull E. H. B. & Co. | Dana’s Wild Flowers, Scribner | Gase's, - T. B. & Co, Tt i a r 
Brooks’, C. Sower Co. | Gedde’s, ” | Standard, Funk & Wagnalls | Pettee’s Plane Geom. S.B.& Co. | ¢ Lees heimer’s, eo 
Wilso it + Bro. Charts. | Webster's, , ¢ &C. Merriam eweomD' s Geom. H. H. & Co" | 4" con > 3 MM « is "i 
Taylor's Allyn & Bacon | rooke’s Reading, W. & R. | ranchuite’s Fea Ren odbed Br ‘ ‘riges | Montgomery’s, Ginn & Co. 
Bow ser’s (2), D.C. H. & Co. y ~ . Wr Tauc hnitz’ 8 French, Scribuer elsh’ Ge om. Griggs 4 ; : 
3 > ce lacCoun's Hist. (57), S. B. & Co | ‘ “ . i Guest’s-Hand-book, Macm. 
Hall & K vight's Elem. ), Mac m. : German, Crawley — J. B. L. & Co. 
Reading Charts, | ve Y To Gardiner’s, G. & Co, 
Smith's Stringham, “ | Italian, Ine y’s Geom. Sheldon a 
Normal Music (2 | Seoeeeniia rrig “ Higginson & Channing’ “ 
Freeland L. G. & Co. > | Spanish, T ag | 
Bra: ibury &E mery’ T.B.& Co. Butler's Re sadivg, E. H. Butler | D i Geom. & Cale ulus, Longmans’ Summary, 
F ‘ = Monroe's os | rawing. > Short History, 
Bradbury & Emery's B 4 ns, ~ os } Venable’s, P. Co. a 
Benedict's . &' Son | Parker's Arith., . ‘>, | Normal Course (9), 8. B. & Co. | Loomis Geom. & Trig., Harper Heatagus’ s Const‘al, es 
Newcomb’'s C’ge H ti & Co. | Reading, K.-R. & Co. | Natural Series (6) P.&P ‘reighton’s E poe hs, 
— SF. & Co, | Script Reading, P. & P. | Complete Course (10) Geographies. | | Stone? 3, T.B. & Co. 
Sh Idon’s (2 Sheldon | Excelsior Map, . Prang Ed. Ce ! ~ , ~ | Armstrong’s Primer of, A.&Son 
y ~ eee apy Ag se | Vertical Seript Reading,  “* Sisieebaenes « (3) aes A ppleton’s (2), A. B.C. | Gardiner’s, H. H. & Co 
L von Fadl ’ Harper | Whiting’s Music, (2) D.v.H.&Co. | shorter “(dy “ B res’, | =: | Mowle’s, L. &S. 
“norte S.B feo | Duntonian Writing, T. B. & Co. | Bisse Now Conse (©). Eelectic (2) ; Wilder’s Hana Book, 
Piitey's (3) a . Complete School Chart, F.P.Co. Anthony's Tech. (2), D ¢ H.&Co. Har per S$ (¢). ‘ Hallam’s, Harpe r 
sllley's (~), Bell’s Kansas Port., WL B.&LO. Thom} » A Phat 5), Ms is Nite a) a Hames’, 
Arithmetics. Bell’s Com Sch. Ch Chapman's (2 A. 8. B.& Co. | aurineses ts | Smith’s, 
Appleton's, A.B.C./ Merrill’s Vertical Pe amanship. Graphic, (7) , Lovell mame at A U. P. Co | Kummer’s Epitome, AS.B.A &Co 

“ ‘ - } 8 (3), - P. Co. | cs 
art bd “Ve ntal, o Mill’s Phy _ E. & Bro. Holmes’ New Ser. (3),C. M. B. Co. | Tilden’s (2)' L.S.&8 General History. 

w Aw “ “ >. ; ic otter’ 2 P ‘o. | Barnes’ Hist. of W’ld, “A. B.C. 
Ficklia’s, Whitcomb’s Hist’l A. S. 7 & Co. Economics. Potter 8 (4), J. E. P. & Co. a ; > B 
- *s (2 : & Co. | Swinton’s Outlines, 
Harper's (2 Chemistry. Andrews’, 8. B. & Co. aeze v's (4) E a ping bot , “ 
Kirk & Sabln’s (2), - . . Dese re Fe W.22. | ae po Se ES a a : 
Milne’s .2 “ Appleton’s, 5 S.B. & Co, | Descriptive Eco. »& B. | Warren's (5), | Labberton’s S. B. & Co 
Ray's (3), ” “ Cooley's (3), A. B.C. English Classics. | Mitchell’s (4), E. H. B. & Co. | Andrews’, ila aie 
i ee “ s ; |) ve Que Myers’, Ginn & Co, 
ere hl as ye Laboratory stim Felectic (32 A. B.C. | Houston's Physic * uhiee ieee H. H. & Co. 
2 Sto) . . "Ss (7) arper | + ° 7 — i : 
; Me -ar’s 4.8. B. & Co, | Storer & Linudsay’s, El ni Rolfe ea ‘ Har} er | Tarr’s Physical, Macm. | Anderson’s, M.M.& Co. 
T + 5008 ‘84, ~'M.M & Co.| Burnect’s Inorganic (2), S.B.Co. | Rolfe’s Shakespeare, “ Longmans’, L.G_ & Co. | Ploetz’ Universal, H.M. & Co. 
FS ge 1's a3 s aad fm os potte’s Sele t bug. (6), ss Tarbell’s (3) Werner | Epochs of Mod. Hist., (18) 
; who as . ' Swinton's | Scribner 
Sanford’s (4). - Greene's J.B. L. Co. | Student's Series (25), L.S.&S. German, . 
McHenry & Davidson’s, Werner | Wurtz’s Elements, 7 a Raldw in 8 (3) , B.& Co | Preyspring 8 (4), Roman History. 
oe Mental, = wien . nS S Bradley's Allyn& ‘Bacon | Kelectic (6 Barnes’ Brief History, A.B.C. 
taub’s (2, eers. Allyne c Svle’s | Keller's, Creirhton’s, “ 
Feck's ® Lovell Hemecn’s Org rat D. vu. H. © CO | Rovd's (7 A.S.B & Co. | Vandersmissen’s, Thalheimer’s, ; 5 
obbs . CMSen s Urge ne Eng. Classies (34 Macm. | Worman’s (4), yers’, Ginn & Co, 
Wells’, : L. 5. & 5. Shepard’s lu rxanic, ~ Eng. Classics (21 L. G. & Co. | Maynard’s Ger. Texte | 18 ,; Bury’s, Harper 
ye ter 3 “ Hopkins Phys ica E Gee co, | Maynard's Series, LM | j ahs tman | Al.croft & M ’s, W. B. Cliv 
ireenleaf’s (3), : by mete) / : . M. & Co, | German in 3 mos., *itman | croft & Masom’s, i. e 
Normal Course (2), S. B. & Co. | Cooke's (2), 1 —S Rolfe’s Poetry, (11) H. M. & Co, | Gems of “Literature, Moree Co. | Leighton’s, M. M. & Co. 
Prince's (8 Ginn & Co. Roscoe & Schorlemmer » Riverside Lit meeren 1.0) | Schm’ v's German, 8. LL. Trask’s Ref. Hand- book, L. & 5. 
Wentworth’s (4), ‘ Kemsen’s (3) H ag °- | Modern Classic “ Ginu’s German (12), Ginn aCe. Cruttnell-Literature, Scribner 
Wentworth & Hill 2), “er Ry coms thy. Lunt Inor. ——. Masterpieces it ritis hL it. Brandt's Keader, Allyn & Bacon | Gibbon’s, Harper 
Hull's (2), ; E. H. B. & Co. Bes s compiete, A 4 7 ae . Harris (2), C.H. & Co lerrivale’s, 
New American (5), * oustonu's, (2)  & BO. | academy Series, Allyn & ~~ ! Joynes-MeissnerGram., “ Smith’s, “s 
Brooks’ (7), C. Sower Co. Civies, Sociology. Sprague (6) .B.& Lo. | "Joy ves Reader, “ Pennell’s Allyn & Bacon 
s (3), 3 7 9 . s . z ac . : ie 
—, ieee S. F &Co. | Andrew’s Man. of Const., A.B.C. Etymology & Orthes- Fi were he’ ~ m Sane ehh, Maem. | Grecian History. : 
3usiness Arith., W. & R. | Mevieary’s stut. ip Civ.,  ** raphy. Berestord-W ebb Modern (10), | Barnes’ Brief History, a. B. ( 
Mental, = -o te an Civil Gov. as Kennedy's (2), A.B C, | L. G. & Co. | Le, — ~ ’ = 
(2), D.C. H. & Co. ownsend's Swinton’'s, +e | Brackley & Free or, Ger. nalheimer’s, 
See ay “ Cocker's saa oe Harper Shent*s. Harper | I sd 2 Ce Se Fg Myers’, Ginn & & 0. 
White’s (2), “ Young's — eo 6M Me » | Webb's Ety ,(3), E.& Bro loynes, Otto (4) H. H & Co, | Omans, | ie sn 
Colburn’s ist Lessons, H.M.& Co. | Hinsdale’s Am. - Kellogg & Reeds, — M. M. & Co. | Otto's Grammar, - | Robinson's scr bt a 
Smith Harrington, Macm. ones 8 Civics, — Sargeut’s Ety., E. H. B. & Co. Thomas’ a s Literature, S« ribne r 
Bradbury (6), T. B. & Co. ywry'’s “* “ A8) French W hitney’s ee es H 
4 “ . LE . ; arper 
Bradbury sight Potter's Am. Civics, J om ” + | Schmitz’ Ele. (2) Sheldon | COX'S, " 
Cogswell’s less in Num. “ U. 3. Civil Gov. Dreyspring’s (2), A. B.C. Martin’s (4) Werner | Smith’s, Fad 
Sheldon Ele Sheldon | Thorp's “* (12) Duffet's Hs Pennell’s, Allyn & Bacon 
‘s, Boutwell’s Consti., D Muzzarelli’s (2), Greek. be 
Stoddard’s, . » ae } ’ -es a nt . Ancient History. 
New Franklin, Dole’s Am. Citizen, | Syms's ist year, “ Coy’s Beginners, A. B.C. B f Hi tory, A. B.C 
*'s Politics “oOnomy | Worman’s (3), Gleason & Atherton’s Barnes’ Brie ste A. B.C. 
Harper’s Adv Harpe r , Gide’s Political Economy, ; ans — , Thalheimer’s Manus i 
Brooks’ New Mental, C. S. & Co. | Bacheler’s Am. = L. & S. | Keetel’s (3), M. M. & Co First Book, Fae 
Werner’s, (3) "Werner Higby’s Civil Gov. a De Rougemout's 6 Hadley’s & Allen’s Gram., lyers M. M. & Co. 
| Fiske’s * ll. M. & Co. | Maynard's French Harkness’ Ist Book, Anderson’ } -¢ 
Art ae - Consti. of U. S.,A.& Son | Texts e Harper & Castle’s Primer McKail’s L atin Lit., Seribuer 
“ . earn’s Cons 0 Son | , arper é astle’s Tr, 
Brown, Serlbner | Waiker’s Pol. Economy, Hi. H. | French in 3 mos., Pitman | Harper & Wallace's Epochs of (11) 
D'Anvers, is Meserv. Polit Econ., 3. & Co. | Ginn’s French (21), Ginn & Co; Xenophon, “2 German History. 
Hunt, eg Gidding’s Soc. Macm. Heat Grom. on % Sower C © | Johnson’s 3 books of Tad, Lewis’. Harper 
Poynter, : | Willoughby’s Nature of State, “ | Magill's Mod. Fr. Writ (4 Keep’s Greek Lessons, Taylor's, B., Appleton 
Rosengarten, . Chapin’s Pol. Econ. Shek don | ee 8 (6). Allyn x 'Bs acon Ee e ps He srodotus, Harper Hosmer—Literature, Se ribner 
str ; ( nt’s Civil Gov. Lovell | Rollin’s Reader erriam’s d . & Co. 
Acteenemy. . oan tO ‘s Z roe a | Edgren's Gram. (2), D.C H. & Co. | Clark’s Xenophon, D. McKay sadn > ‘ 
Bowe A. B. C. | Patton’s Pol. Econ., Geandnents * 4 rt pa Poke * I J French ie, 

“ a r , | Grandgent’s - a ‘lark's Homer, “s > 7 » 
aes & Phillips, J B.1.Co. | Composition & Rhetoric. | Grandgent’s Les. (3), “ Cornell’s Serie: Ginn & Co, | Jervis. Ginn & Co. 
Ball’ A Sturland, Ginn & Co, | Butler's Sch, Eng. A. B.C. } Super’s Reader Fiage’s “ Montgomery’s A ~y . on 
Young s (4) “ | Waddy’s Comp. & Rhet. : | Fasnacht (4), Macm. | Fowler (Thue yaid 8) “s Anderson's, i 

Agata, Ball Seg arper | Brooktield’s, A. 8S. B. & Co. | Fasnacht (2) Comp., Goodwin Gramma* " Markham’s, I 
N . Harper 
Newcomb’s i arp a> - ie “ht (2) Readers “ . ae » en “ee 
Barlow & #ryan W. B. Clive | Hill’s (2), Harper Fasnacht 2) me - Ds aaa Goodwin & White (Xeno Language Lessons & Gram. 
F ) ’ Phillip’s “ Russell's M. Auth (21), 3.4 0. phon), Lock wood’s Les. in Eng. 
Bookkeeping. | Hill's < | Berey (11), W.R. Jenkins | Jebb, Homer, : ; Ginn & Co 
Bryant Stratton’s Com _ | Kellogg's (2), M. M. & Co. | Bernard (4), a Liddell Scott, Lexicon Biogham’s Gram, E. H. B. & Co. 
Sch, C. | Genung'’s Khetoric, Ginn & Co. | Coppee (5), a Greek C lassics (27), Greene’s (4), 
Bryant Stratton’s High Newcomer's Comp., i Fontaine (3), =nac (40), , Me "M. powell’s Language, (4) 
school, Hart E, & Bro. Borel's Grammar, - & Co. Keep’s Iliad Allyn & Bacon twell’s Exercises, P. & P. 
Eaton’s (2), om Hart's C omp. & Rhet.. “ Joyne’s, Otto (3), 3 Kelsey’s Xenophon, fede ’sLes.inEng.(6),D.C.H.&Co 
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the president. This house has been in business since May 1, 
1895, and has been growing s slowly but surely to quite an exten- 

sive company. It is reaching out for business everywhere and 
carries everything possible in the school supply line. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The Century School Supply Co. was organ- 
ized from the old firm of C. S. Rassweiler, who are large dealers 
in school supplies, apparatus, and charts. The secretary Mr. 
Margueret showed the writer a very handsomely illustrated chart, 
illustrating the earth, its people, mineral wealth, products, etc. 
This chart has a large sale. The company is pushing the busi- 
ness energetically and wi!l undoubtedly have large sales for their 
specialities. 

Mr. A. Flanagan, 262 Wabash ave., was at his post, and says 
that while business has been very dull during the summer, it has 
picked up and affairs are moving fin-ly now. Mr. Flanagan's is the 
representative book house of its kind in Chicago, handling every- 
thing in the line of teachers’ helps and books on education. Large 
numbers of teachers fill his salesrooms on Saturday afternoons. 


Mr. H. W. Dickerman, of the American Desk and Seating Co. 
18 East Van Buren St., said that the outlook for the school turni- 
ture business will be good after the first of the year. He contem- 
plates the opening of a New York office, whose representative 
will be his son, who has been long known in the school furniture 
business. When this office is finally decided upon we will give 
the address, 


The office of the McIntosh, Battery and Optical Co.. 527 Wa- 
bash ave., is one of the handsomest in the city. It is in 
the same building with the American Book Co., and its large 
windows overlook Lake Michigan. Mr. Bassett and Mr. Smith 
are two very busy men. The former attending to the Battery de- 
partment and the latter to the Apparatus department, which 
will probably be increased and more attention given to 


it after the first of the year, 


Mr. Smith expects soon to issue a 
new catalogue. 


Mr. Merriman, of the Western Publishing House was on the 
road busily pushing the Pollard Synthetic System. He has made 
great inroads in the East with these excellent books ; Mr. Talcott, 
secretary of the company, said that the books were going splen- 
didly, particularly in Pennsylvania and the Eastern States and 
were showing great returns. 


The Pencil Sharpener manufactured by the A. B. Dick Co., is 
certainly of the most novel construction. It departs entirely from 
the old lines of grinding a point ona pencil witha file. It must be 
seen to be appreciated. It has been having a remarkable sale 


‘and the manufacturers are preparing to increase the plant so that 


enovgh may be manufactured to meet the demand. 
to have an immense sale. 


It is bound 


It was pleasant to meet Mr. Scott of the Scott-Foresman Co., 
of 309 Wabash Ave., in the new quarters of the firm, which are 
those formerly occupied by the George Sherwood Co, The Scott- 
Foresman Co , bought the publications of the George Sherwood 
Co. and also those of S.C. Griggs & Co. There is every reason 
to believe that the firm will be very successful in their work. Both 
members are well-known to the Western teachers as bright and 
successful book men. 


It seems like old times to meet the Cable Bros , now owners of 
the Chicago Cottage Organ Co., at 223 Wabash Ave. All were 
well-known years ago when connected with A. S. Barnes & Co. 
They have a fine business in p‘anos and organs of their own 
manufacture. Mr. Fayette Caple said that while business has 
been very dull during the summer, prospects are now very good. 


The Music Establishment of the Lyon & Healy Co., on Wabash 
ave., is the largest establishment of its kind in the werld. They 
have an immense building of seven stories, and it is occupied from 












roof to cellar with music and musical instruments of all kinds and 
descriptions. They are the manufacturers of the famous Wash 
burn guitars, mardolines, etc. They also have a factory where 
they manufacture other small instruments Mr. Jefferson, the 
advertising manager says that they can supply any piece of music 
published anywhere. 


Mr. Will Barnes, of the C. M. Barnes Co., Wabash Ave., was 
preparing to go East to secure and bring back with him a wife. 
He has been so busy that he will be unable to take a long wed- 
ding trip and will be back in Chicago within a month, ready to 
attend to the affairs of the firm. 


Mr. C. L. Ricketts has moved to the National Bank building, 
where he is pursuing his business in diplomas, engrossing, etc, 
It has been a very successful year for him, and he has furnished 
diplomas for the most noted educational institutes in the West. 
Chicago university is particularly pleased with his work and rec- 
ommends it highly. 

The Mothers’ Meeting at the Chicago Kindergarten college in 
November was a wonderful success. Nearly 1,000 mothers frcm 
all over the country attended it. The rooms of the kindergarten 
college were far too small to accommodate them, and the Central 
Music Hall had to be hired to hold them all. Mrs. Crouse, the 
manager, Says it was a delightful surprise to see the interest the 
meeting su:ceeded in awakening throughout the country. This 
college has graduates in the principal kindergarten institutions of 
the country. Not all applicants for admission are taken. It is 
required that they must give evidence of possessing the qualities 
necessary to become good kindergartners before they are admitted. 
This is a remarkably successful school of which THE SCHOOL 
JOURNAL will have more to say in a future number. 


The Crown Piano made by George P. Bent has been so great 
a success that it has been decided not to manufacture any other 
instrument and to devote all energy and time to the production of 
this one. It imitates a dozen different instruments, the illusion 
of hearing the harp, banjo, guitar, and zither being perfect. Bus- 
iness in the organ line is alsovery good. This piano must be 
heard to be fully appreciated. 


The Powers Business college was never more successful than 
it is to-day. Over 700 pupils are in attendance. This is a very 
large school and Mr. J. A Lyons, the manager, says that the 
school was never in better condi'ion, and that the text-books they 
are issuing are meeting with success. 


At the Werner’s School Book Co. I had the pleasure of meet- 
inz Mr. Button, the Eastern manager, who was making a flying 
visit to the company’s office. The advertising department is 
now in the hands of Mr. Hawley, who has long been with the 
American Book Co. and has wide experience in this line of work. 
Mr. Thomas and Prof Jones say that the outlook for a fine school 
business for the Werner Co, this coming year is rosy. I found 
here also our old friend Mr. Robert De Lea, who was at one time 
agent for the University Publishing Co. in the South, Mr. De 
Lea is always glad to see his old friends. 


Rand, McNally & Co, have several new books under way with 
which they expect to surprise the teachers about January next. 
Mr. Stohle and Mr. Bowers are enthusiastic over their new line 
of publications and expect great things when they come out. 


The Olmsted Scientific Co , 215 Wabash ave.. are much pleased 
with their fali business. It has been exceedingly good and they 
are manufacturing new articles that are sure to be popular. Their 
line of Crooke’s tubes are meeting with general approbation from 
the different schools and colleges they have supplied with them. 
Mr. W. L. Wilcox, the manager of this department, expects soon 
to make a trip to the East and collect new material to make his 
department complete. A. F. K. 


a 
School Building Notes. 


ALABAMA. 


Abbeville will erect schoolhouse for the State Agricultural school here. 
Cost $7,000. Write T. P. Milner, arch., Valdosta, Ga. 
ARKANSAS. 
Fort Smith will erect high school building ; 


rt / g; bids will be received for 
furnishing heating apparatus. Write J. H. Morton, sec’y. 


CALIFORNIA. 


San Francisco will erect new buildings for the University of California. 

San Jose will hold a» election to vote on the purpose of issuing $ 
for a school building. White F, P. Russell, supt. of school dept. 

Stockton will build St. John’s P. E. Military school. Write Salfield & 
Kohlberg, erchs , San Francisco. 


CONNECTICUT, 
Naugatuck will erect a schoolhouse ; cost $12,000. Write A. J. Smith, 
arch., Waterbury. 


New Haven will erect schoolhouse in the western part of the city. Cost 
$75,000. Write L. W. Robinson, arch. 


75,000 
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Norwich will receive bids for furnishing heating and plumbing apparatus 
in the new East Broad st. schcolhouse. Write S. A. Gilbert, chairman 
of com, 

Thompsonville.—The town has appropriated $20,000 for schools. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 


Washington.—The commissioners rejected all the bids for the construc- 
tion of aschoolhouse. The district authorities will re.advertise for new 
bids.--will erect an eight-room school house; cost $24,358. Write C. 
Thomas & Son, cons, 


GEORGIA, 


Hogansville will erect schoolhouse. Write R. R. Cole Manufacturing 
Co. Cons., Newnan. 
Oxford will erect a new library and museum for Emory College ; cost 


$25,000. Write S. M. Patton, arch., Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Rome will build schoolhouse ; cost $10,000. Write Cons. Trammell & 
Busch. 


ILLINOIS. 


Arcola will issue $10,000 bonds for the purpose of erecting a school 
house. 

Chicago wi'l build addition to the Medill school; cost $35,c00. Write 
August Fiedler, arch. for Bd. of Edu.—will build addition to schoolhouse 
for the German Lutheran Bethlehem congregation. Write Worthmann & 
Neebe, archs., 625 West Chicago Ave. 

Joliet will build schoolhouse ; cost $14,000. Write Arch, W. J. Beauley, 

Springfield will erect a new high school building. Write M, E. Bell, 
arch., 84 Adams St., Chicago. 

Urbana will receive bids for new schoolhouse ; cost about $20,000. Write 
School Board. 


INDIANA, 


Newport.—The schoolhouse here was totally destroyed by fire; loss 
$3,0co. A new and modern building will be erected next spring. 


IOWA, 


Avoca will erect a new high school building. Write C. E. Brown, sec’y. 
Cedar Rapids will erect schoolhouse in College township. Write A. W. 
Minor, sec’y. bd. of directors 
Delmar will ereat schoolhouse. Write H. W. Flennken. 
Des Moines will build addition to St. Joseph’s Academy ; cost $8,000. 
Write J. P. Eisentraut, arch, 
Mt. Pleasant will erect girls’ dormitory for the college tere. 
KENTUCKY. 
Highland Park will erect schoolhouse; cost $5,000. Write Alfred Hite, 
Supt. of County Schools. 
Lexington.—This city will vote upon issuing 30,000 of bonds for school 
purposes. 
LOUISIANA, 


New Orleans will erect two schoolhouses. Write school board.—will 
erect schoolhouse at Philip and Laurel sts. Cost $2, 000. Write Paul 
Andry, arch. 

MARYLAND. 


Baltimore will enlarge the Eastern Female high school; cost $50,000. 
Write Benj. B. Owens, ins>ector of buildings.—will erect schoolhouse; 
cost $23,000. Write board of education.— will also build addition to pub- 
lic school at South Baltimore. Write board of education, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston will receive bids for furnishing heating and ventilating plant in 
schoolhouse on Robinson st. Wrtte Edward H. Dunn, chairman.—will 
erect schoojhouse on Poplar st.; cost $95,000. Write John Lyman Faxon, 
arch.—will erect schoolhouse on Vernon st. (Roxbury); cost $55,000. 
Write James Mulcahey, arch.—will erect schoolhouse in Harris district 
(Dorchester); cost $100,oco. Write T. M. Clark, arch.—Proposals will be 
received for furnishing 2nd installing a plumbing system in the school- 
house to be erected corners Chambers and Poplar sts. Write John Lyman 
Faxon, arch.—will erect schoolhouse in Ward 23. Write Walker & Kim- 
ball, archs, Devonshire bldg.—will erect schoolhouse on Prince st. Write 
Peabody & Stearns, archs.—will erect schoolhouse on Forest Hills.—A 
girls’ separate Latin school willbe built. A committee has been appointed, 

Fall River will erect schoolhouse on East Globe st; cost $27,500. Write 
James Halstead, contractor. 

Leominster contemplates erecting a new high school building. Write 
Dr. E. J. Cutler, chairman of com. 

Lowell will make improvements to roof of State Normal school.—will 
erect schoolhouse ; cost $5,0co. Write Merrill & Cutler, archs. 

New Bedford will erect schoulhouse at Clark's Point. Write Caleb Ham- 
mond & Son, archs, 

Newtonville will receive bids for the heating and ventilation of the New- 
ton high school building. Write Geo. H. Elder, supt. of public bldgs. 

Worcester will erect schoolhouse on Providence st; cost $33,000. Write 
Archs. Cutting, Carleton & Cutting.—will erect science b'dg. and chemical 
laboratory for Worcester academy. White Barker & Nourse, archs. 


MICHIGAN. 


Detroit will erect schoolhouse; cost $25,000. Write Malcomson & Hig- 

ginbotham, archs. 
MINNESOTA. 

Duluth will erect schoolhouse. Write Wangenstren & Bray, archs , 
Providence bldg. 

Minneapolis will vote on issuing $200,000 for school purposes. 

St. Paul will erect schoolhouse. Write committee on ways and means. 

Tower will erect an Indian school; cost $40,000. 


MISSISSIPPI, 
Scooba will erect schoolhouse. Write E, G, Mohler, secretary. 
MISSOURI. 


Kansas City will erect a schoolhouse; cost $12,150. Write board of ed- 
ucation, 

St. Louis will erect church and schoolhouse for Ev. St. Paul Cong.; cost 
$18.0c0o, Write Wm. Gohl & Co., bldrs.—will erect schoolhouse corner 
of 8th and Perry sts, cost $5,900. Write St. Louis school board. 
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The Macmillan Company’s 
HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


NEW NOVELS BY THE LEADING WRITERS OF FICTION. 











By F. MARION CRAWFORD. By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. | By RcLF BoLDREWOoD. 

Taquisara. Sir George Tressady. | The Sealskin Cloak. 
: , + 9 By the Author of ‘‘ Robbery Under Arms, ” etc, 
Uniform with ‘‘Casa Braccio. 2 volumes, | The sequel to “‘ Marcella.” 2 vols., 16mo, $2.00.| ” Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


16m0, $2.00. 





, ays “ Evenstronger than Marcella,” —Chicago Tribune. 
“ A singularly attractive book.”—N. Y. /era/d. By MARGARET SHERWOOD 


A Puritan Bohemia 








By HENRY JAMEs. By H. G. WELLS. 


—_ 


3y the Author of ‘* An Experiment in Altruism.” 


The Other House. The Wheels of Chance. Cloth, 16mo, 7§ cents. 














By the author of ‘* The Bostonians,” 12mo, $1.50, | A Bicycling Idyll. Cloth, 12mo, $1.50. By Mrs. HuGH Fraser. Palladia. 
“Henry James at his best."—T7he Daily News, “Mr. Wells is the most notable of younger Eng- : » 
Chi on —— lish writers.”—The Chap Book. Author of ‘‘The Brown Ambassador.” $1.25. 


ILLUSTRATED | STANDARD BOOKS. | RELIGIOUS WORKS. 


BOOKS. Robert Browning’s Poems. | The Gospel for an Age of Doubt. 
By Sir JAMES D. MACKENZIE. | Uniform with the new G/ode Edition of English | By HENRY VAN Dyke, D.D. 12mo, $1.75. 
The Castles of England. Poets. With portraits. Edited by AUGUSTINE | 


| 

BIRRELL. Completein 2 volumes. $3.50 we?. 
a : . : . | 
Their Story and Structure. Twovolumes. Fully | 
| 


lliustrated. Cloth extra, 8vo, $25.00. 











The Yale Lectures on Preaching tor 1896, 











| Prophets of the Christian Faith 





Bartlett's Shakespeare 











| By the Rev. LymMaNn ABBoTT, Rev. FRANCIS 

By RUSSELL SrurGis, Ph.D., F.A.1.A., Prest- | Concordance. | “ Brown, Rev GEORGE MATHESON, Rev. 
dent of the Fine Arts Federation of N. ¥., etc.| 4 new and ‘cheaper ed tion of the monumental Marcus Dons, Rev. A. C. McGIFFERT, Very 

: work by JOHN BARTLErT. I! » og Rev. W. H. FREMANTLE, Prof. ADOLPH 

European Architecture. ume, medium 4to, on pages, ian pa HARNACK, Rev. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, Rev. 





Send for a Circular, | Tr. T. MUNGER, Rev. A. V G ALLEN, Very 


A Historical Study. Cloth, 8vo, $4.00. Rev. F. W. FARRAR, 12m0, $1.25. 











By Mrs, Aswa BowMan Doon. | Dickens’ Novels. | The Bible and the Child. 




















The Norfolk Broads. Macmillan's Popular Edition. Cloth. Twenty , ” . ; “a ag ; 
| volumes, protected by stout boxes. Price, $20. | By the Very Rev. F. W. I ARRAR, Rev. Re BERT 
Ry the Authorof *‘ Cathedral Days.” Illustrated | es ey py = my eg = 
by JOSEPH PENNELL, Clcth, 12mo0, $3.00. | "ALTER F, ADENEY, the Very Rev. W. H. 
= eneeion The Waverley Novels. FREMANTLE, Rev, WA3HINGTON GLADDEN, 
By Sir W _ AN : Rev. FRANK C., PoRTER, Rev. LYMAN 
: y Sir WALTER Scott. A New Standard Edi- ABBOTT. 16mo0, $1.00, 
Old English Ballads. tion, twenty-five volumes. Bound in red m 





Papers on what children should be taught about 


buckram, Price, $22.50. Send for Circular : wh ie 
c Ce, $22.5 ena fe Care * | the Bible in the light of the Higher Criticism, 


il ustrated by GEORGE WHARTON EDWARDS, In- 











troduction by HAMILTON W. MABIE,  12mo, Th P ‘T — 
$2.00. e oems oO ennyson. : 
— y The Modern Reader's Bible. 
By RICHARD MUTHER A new Edition in Six Volumes. $9.00. : : 
; on i f the Bible in Modern Literary Form, 
: . H The only complete editions of Tennyson's Poems Books 0 
The History of Modern Painting are those issued by 7hke Macmiidan Comp na, . Arranged by R. G. MouLtTon, M.A., Ph.D. 








With over 1300 illustrations. Imp. 8vo, $20.00. VOLUMES NOW READY ARE: 


Bryce’sAmericanCommonwealth| wispom SERIES. HISTORY SERIES. 
































Irving s Alhambra. Abridged for Students by the author, James Proverte, > pay 
eee BRYCE, with the assistance of JESSE Macy,| Ecclesiasticus, The Bzcdus, 
Illustrated by JosepH PENNELL. 12mo, $2.00. | Iowa College. Cloth, 12mo, $1.75 xe? Ecclesiastes, The Judges, 
‘ The Book of Job. The Kings. 
By WILLIAM WINTER. P P — . 
Gray Days and Gold. Music Study in Germany. Biblical Idylls, Deuteronomy. 
From the Home Letters of Amy Fay. WithaPre-| 18mo, Cloth, so cents. Leather, 60 cents. Send 
A new, Illustrated Edition. 12mo, gilt top, $2.50. face by Sir GECRGE GRovE, Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 for a Circular. 
POPULAR BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. 
By Mrs. MaBeEL OsGocp WRIGHT. | By NORMAN GALE, By RUDYARD KIPLING, 
Tommy-Anne ; and Songs for Little People. Soldier Stories. 
the Three Hearts. For children of all ages. Clo.h, 12mo0, $2.00. A Book for Boys, Illustrated. Cloth, 12mo, 1.50 
By the Author of * Birdcraft,” etc. Illustrated “Exquisitely printed and illustrated.”"— 7he Out- ** Tales which show Kipling‘s power at its strong- 


by ALBERT D, BLASHFIELD. Cloth, 12mo, $1.s0 | Zook, New York, est."— Zhe Daily Eagle, Brooklyn, 


“The child who reads will be charmed while he is 
instructed.”— 7he Nation, New York. 
- By JoseruH JAcors. By Putt May. 


By Mrs. MoLESWoRTH. 


The Oriel Window. The Book of Wonder Voyages. Gutter Snipes. 


Fifty Pen Drawings o° Street Life. gto, Cloth, 











By the Author of ‘‘ Carrots.” “Carved Lions,” | Illustrated by Joun D. Barren. Cloth, 12mo, 


$1.50. 
etc. Cloth, 12mo0, $1.00. >1.50. . 
} “In the delineation of lower-class London Types 
“There is no one who has a better genius for en- “Interesting to young and old alike.”—7%e /n- | his strength lies, and in this work he is without a 
tertaining childreo.”’— 7h’e /’ress, Philadelphia. ter-Ocean, Chicago. rival,"— ke Avening San, New Y ork, 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. ASK YVOUR BOOKSELLER FOR 


The Macmillan Company’s Christmas Catalogue, 


or send to the Pudlishers for it, Address : 66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 648,) 

NEBRASKA, 

Nebraska City will erect schoolhouse - 
board. 


Santee Agency will erect a schoolhouse. 
Indian Agent. 


cost $25,000. Write school 


Write Joseph Slements, U.S. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Princeton will erect a new school and dormitory bldg. for Princeton 
ey. Write Sope & Stewardson, archs , 314 Walnut st, Philadel- 
phia. 

Bridgeton will erect schoolhouse ; cost $25,000. 
tor, archs., 639 Bourse bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 

NEW YORK. 

Buffalo will build addition to school No.'18. 
retary. 

Castleton will build Union Free school for district No. 3; cost $ 

Hancock will build addition and extensions to high school. 
C. Gardener, arch. 

New Brighton is considering the question of issuing $75,000 of bonds 
for the erection of a schoolhouse. 

Newton, L. I., will erect a schoolhouse ; cost $50,000. 
Pierce & Brun, 114 5th ave, N. Y. city. 

New York will erect schoolhouse on \V ashington place for the church of 
St. Joseph; cost $50,000. Write Arch. Geo. H. Streeton, 284 Fourth ave. 
—will erect schoolhouse on Henry st.—will receive bids for heating and 
ventilating apparatus for new school on St. Ann’s av, bet. 147th and 148th 
sts. Write Robert McClay. board of education. 

Poughkeepsie will erect dormitory for Vassar college. 
ney, Pittsfield, Mass., have the contract. 

Rochester will receive bids for the furnishing of desks and recitation 
seats in any of the public schools of this city, Write board of education, 
Academy bldg. 

Syracuse will receive bids for the heating and ventilating of the Adams 
school building. Write M. C. Conway & Co., archs. 

Tarrytown will receive bids for a new schoolhouse; 
Write board of education. 

ee committee has been appointed to select a site for new high 
school. 


Write Stearns & ™as- 


Write R. G. Parsons, sec- 


75,000 


Ww rite H, 


Write Archs. 


Dodge & Devan- 


cost $100,000. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 
Charlotte will erect college bldg. for women; cost $150,000. 
A. Dempwolf, arch , York, Pa. 


NORTH DAKOTA, 


Write J. 


McCanna will erect schoolhouse. Write S. A. McCanna, arch. 
Portland will erect three schoolhouses in Roseville township. Write 
J. E. Fladeland, clerk. 
OHIO, 
Athens will erect an administration bldg. for Ohio university. Write 


J. M. Welch, chairman of bldg. com. 

Caldwell willerect schoolhouse in Sharon township. Write D. C. Stew- 
art, clerk, 

Cleveland will erect a new high school, Write school com.—will erect 
16-room schoolhouse on Skinner st. Write board of education. 

Cincinnati will erect schoolhouse in Cumminsville.—will build addition 
to schoolhouse in Avondale. Write J. E. Comany, chairman com, on 
bldgs.—bids will be received for the furnishing of heating and ventilat- 
ing apparatus in schoolhouse to be erected in Pendleton, Write chair- 
man of com. on bldgs. —will erect schoolhouse on Elmore ave.; cost $58,- 
coo. Write H. E. Siter, arch. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 
Allegheny will erect schoolhouse in the Sixth Ward; cost $96,000. 
Geo. J. Hollar, 151 Washington ave. 


Write 
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Harrisburg will receive bids for school furniture. Write D, D. Ham- 
melbaugh, secretary, 121 and 123 Chestnut st. ; 

Lancaster wiil erect schoolhouse; cost $20,000. Write E. C. Urban, 
arch,--will erect schoolhouse corner Lorimer and Shetland aves.; cost 
$50,000. Write board of education. 

Lebanon willerect schoolhouse. Write H, T. Hauer, arch. 

Meadville will erect gymnasium for Allegheny college; cost $15,000, 
Write Messrs. Church & Jobson, archs., 204 Dearborn st, Chicago, I). 

Philadelphia contemplates erecting a schoolhouse on 18th st. Write 
school board. : 

Pittsburg will receive bids for furnishing steam heating plant in Lydia st. 
schoolhouse. Write Edward Stotz, arch, 349 Fifth ave. 

Scranton will receive bids for the heating and ventilation of No, 25 pub- 
lic school. Write John A. Duckworth, arch., Coal Exchange bldg. 

Turtlecreek will erect a schoo'house. Write board of education. 


SOUTH DAKOTA, 


Sioux Falls will erect a schoolhouse. Write L, J. Aga Co. Supt. of 

Schs. 
TENNESSEE: 

Chattanooga will erect a female dormitory for the Chattanooga Normal 

College. 
TEXAS. 
Pittsburg will erecta schoolhouse. Write F. 
VIRGINIA. 

Newport News is considering the question of issuing $30,000 in school 

bonds. A. A. Moss, mayor. 
WEST VIRGINIA. 


Morgantown will make improvements on a2d build additions to the West 
Virginia University to cost about $45,000. Write Board of Trustees. 

Wheeling.—A site has been bought for the new Clay School. 

WISCONSIN. 

App'eton will erect schoolhouse ; cost $25,000. Write H. Wildhagen, 
arch — will erect another schoolhouse. Write J. Koffend. 

Franklin will erect three houses for the Theological college here ;; 
$1,500 each. Write Arch. Chas. Hilpertshauser, Sheboygan, Wis. 

Greenbay will issue $15,000 of bonds for the erection of the new s hool 


H. Goodjohn, mayor, 


cost 


building in theeighth ward and the repairing of other buildings. Write 
city council. - 
Marshfield will erect a schoolhouse ; cost $14,000. Write Rev. J. Eisen. 


Miulwaukee.—All plans submitted for the 9th ward school have been re- 
jected. New designs will probably be advertised for.—will erect an addition 
to twelfth district primary schoo! building, Write G. H. Benzenberg, bd. 
of public works. 

Wausaukee will build schoolhous>. 
Demar, Milwaukee. 


a] 
Write Archs, Charlton, Gilbert & 





As a preventive of the Grip Hood’s Sarsaparilla has grown in great favor. 
Try it. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Established 1870. Published weekly at $2.50 per year, is a journal of 
education for school boards, superintendents, principals, and all teachers 
who desire to have a complete account of all the great movements in edu- 
cation. 

We publish THE TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE, monthly, $1.00 per year ; THE 
PRIMARY SCHOOL, $1.00 a year; EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS, $1.00 a 
year ;: and OuR TIMEs (Current Events), monthly, 30 cents a year. 

E. L, KELLoGcG & Co., 61 East Ninth street, New York. 
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“Aaaual Sales Over 6,000,000 Boxes! 


‘Beecha W's — 
‘Pills — | 


For Bilious and Nervous d 
as Wind and Pain in the Stomach, Sick 
Headache, Giddiness, Swelling and Dis- 
tress after meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, 

|| Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Cos- 
|| tiveness or Constipation, Blotches on the 
| Skin, ete. 
The first Dose will give 
Relief in Twenty Minutes. 
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| Every sufferer will acknowledge them 
to be a it—more than we can say here. 

Wonderful Medicine ! WHEATLET is made from the 
Fora 
} Weak Stomach, | 
| Impaired Digestion, " a 

Disordered Liver, | contains the 

they act like magic, arousing with the - , > ‘ “trang ce 
Bt} po egy nourishment and strength, is 
|| energies of the human frame, a fon P artissa malat-  ¥ Sa = 
ll Senilbvety uman france, an attractive palatably, and is per- 

fectly and easily digested. 





Without a Rival! | 


They quickly restore females to complete 
health, because they promptly remove ob 
structions or irregularities of the system 

] 


| 
| 
Address | 


25 cts. at Drug Stores or post-paid on 
receipt of price. 
B. F. New York, 


ALLEN Co. 365 Canal St.. 
k Free upon application 








Much that you 
ought to know 

about REAL food is printed on 
the package of 





Ask your grocer to let you read 


Whole Wheat Berry.*.*% 


right elements for 


Rich in Gluten. 
MADE ONLY BY THE 


FRANKLIN MILLS Co. 
Lockport, N. Y. 





SS POND’ 
XTRAC 


Genuine absolutely Pure; 
contains no Wood Alcohol, 
as many substitutes do; 
can be used with 


PERFECT SAFETY, 
INTERNALLY AND EXTERNALLY. 

POND’S EXTRACT 

should be used by all 


CYCLISTS 
GOLFERS. 


Unequaled for rubbing 

STRAINED MUSCLES; 
healing Cuts, Bruises, 
Sprains, Wounds, Etc. 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES- 
WEAK, WATERY, WORTHLESS. 


Ponp’s Extract Co., 76 Fifth Ave 
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“JUST AS GOOD AS NEW.” 


You have the right to examine the work for one whole week ; 


if not entirely 


satisfactory in every respect you may return it and your money will be refunded. 


At once a Dictionary and an Encyclopedia. Cost 


we 0O0O to make it. 











ENCYCLOPADIC Ect o HE HE 
ut DICTIONARY oe Excepeach NCYCL>BADIC 
a 


Mh RCTIONARY DICTIONARY 
: eed 











Four massive volumes. Weight about 40 pounds. 50,000 
Encyclopedic Topics. 


WE GUARANTEE 


In making an inventory at the close of our recent Introduc- 
tory Distribution, we find in stock a few sets of The Ency- 
clopedic Dictionary (in cloth, half-Russia and full sheep 
bindings only) the sédes of which only are slightly rabbed— 
not enough to impair their real value, but sufficient to pre- 
vent their shipment as perfect stock at our regular prices 
of $42 to $70 aset. There being only a limited number of 
these special sets, we shall not go to the trouble of rebind- 
ing them, but have decided to let them go on easy pay- 
ments of $1 down and $1 a month until paid, at little 
more than half our recent very low introductory prices. 
By prompt action now, therefore, a number of ambitious 
and deserving readers of this journal who desire a strictly 
up-to-date refererce library, may secure one of these 
special sets at about COST OF MAKING, 








250,000 words defined. About 5,000 Royal Quarto Pages. 


WHILE THEY LAST 


THEY ARE YOURS FOR A LIFETIME THIS EASY WAY: 


‘ ONLY $1.00 


.. with order and $1.00 per month until paid. 


that these volumes, except for slight rubs or abrasions on the sides 
are precisely the same as those sold at full prices. 
offer them as perfect stock and our loss shall be your gain. 
Positively the Greatest Bargain ever offered in a strictly high-class standard publication. 


Yet we cannot 
This is 
For those who are trying to 


** get along ’’ with older and inferior reference works, this is a really wonderful opportunity. 


WHAT THE ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY IS 


It contains over 250,0co defined words—1:0,000 more than Webster 
135,000 more than Worcester—giving the history, derivation, spelling, pro- 
nunciation, and varied meanings of each legitimate English word. It is 
now accepted as an unquestioned authority wherever the English language 
is spoken, 

It is one of the best of all encyclopedias, because practically useful as we'l 
as the latest and most scholarly, containing 50,000 encyclopaedic subjects — 
the Britannica has about 27,000, Just think of it! The whole range of 
human knowledge condensed for your instant use by such world-famous 
scientists as Huxley, Proctor, and a hundred other educators of hardly less 
renown. It is a time-saver for busy men ; a college education for plodding 
students; a brain developer for ambitious mechanics; an inexhaustible 
treasure-house of information for each member of every family, It easily 
takes the place of any half-dczen other reference books that could be named. 
It is truly a family necessity. 

It is an ornament to any library ; beautifully printed and substantially 
bound ; four great volumes, profusely illustrated, costing more than 750,- 
ooo to produce, and never before offered (except during our recent intro- 
ductory sale) for less than $42.00 to $70.00 a set. 


WHAT THE ABLEST CRITICS SAY. 


‘‘Not only are more words defined in this New Dictionary than in any 
other, but its definitions are more exhaustive.”—Chicago Tribune. 

‘‘ A standard reference book, treating every branch of knowledge and re- 
search in a masterly manner.” —//iladelphia Press. 

‘Without doubt the only dictionary which gives all the words in the 
English language of to-day.” —Chicago Herald, 

«It forms in itself a library for the busy man of affairs, the mechanic am- 
bitious to advance himself in his line, or the student or apprentice just 
making a beginning.” —Scientific American, N. Y. 

‘« At the very head of all contemporary publications of its kind and firmly 
established as one of the few great reference books of the world,”—CAris- 
tian Herald, N. Y. 

‘* The most comprehensive thing of its kind yet accomplished, surpassing 
its nearest competitor by 25,000 words.— The /nterior, Chicago, 


Over One Thousand Testimonials have been voluntarily 
accorded this work by College Presidents and Professors, 
Literary Celebrities, Senators, Judges, Scientists, etc., etc. 





- HOW T0 SECURE THIS GREAT BARGAIN | 


Bring or send $1.00 to the New York Newspaper Syndicate, 91 93 Fifth ave., 
The balance is to be pard at 
The first payment for either binding is only $1.00, 
In sending your first payment please designate the sty e of Binding you desire, and indicate how you 


entire set of four superb volumes, bound in cloth, will be forwarded. 
the rate of $1.00 monthly for 12 months. 


wish the volumes sent, 
ceived after this special lot is exhausted will be immediately returned. 
disposal cannot last long. 


each person receiving a set, 


and full-sheep—about an equal quantity of each. Order at once, 


| confidence that the work will be thoroughly appreciated, highly valued 
clearly shown by sending 
to $70.co, on an advance payment of only $1.00, 

The Half-Rassia Binding will be supplied for 25c. 
The Full Sheep Linding will be supplied for 50c. 








as the charges for delivery must be paid by the purchaser. 


To protect ourselves against bookdealers, &c., we must decline to send 
more than % sets to any one party, and in every case we must require the full name and address of 
We have only three styles of binding in this lot—cloth, 
to make sure. The 
and cheerfully paid for, is | 


such a valuable set of books, the su oscription price of whichis from $42.cc 


additional per month. 
additional per month. 


REMEMBER 


These sets are as good for all practical pur- 
poses and look as well in your book-case as 
those for which weare getting regular prices. 
We guarantee that the interiors and backs 
are not injured, and the bindings of our 
standard grade. 


New York, and the 


Remittances re- 


The limited stock at our The most serious injury to 
any set is no greater than might occur in a 
few days’ use in your own home or office, 
half-Russia, As absolute proof cf this statement, you 
absolute may retain the s¢t for careful examination 
for one whole week. If not entirely satis- 
factory you have the right to return to the 
Syndicate and money will be promptly and 


cheerfully refunded. Tuts ts PosiTIVELy 


THE CHANCE OF 


A LIFETIME, 


Address all mail and make all checks payable to 


NEW YORK NEWSPAPER SYNDICATE, g1-93 Fifth Ave., New York. 
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MUNK \ 


the country. 
Teachable, 
comprises three books: 


Academies. 


the work of the teacher; 
low in price. 
to teachers and school officers. 


| ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
CHICAGO : 334 Dearborn St. 








Specimen pages and catalogue.of complete list of Commercial and Common School Text- Books sent 


WILLIAMS & ROGERS, Publishers. | 


WILLIASIS & ROGERS’ 


‘N 


LUNA 


TEXT-BOOKS 


Have by sheer force of superior merit and originality won their way into schools in all parts of 
Teachers who have used these books unhesitatingly pronounce them the most 
Practical, and Labor-Saving works on the subject now in print, 


The series 


FIR+T LESSONS IN BOOK-KEEPING, for Graded and District Schools. | 
NEW INTRODUCTIVE BvOK-KEEPING, for High Schools, Normals, and | 
NEW COMPLETE BOOK-KEEPING, for Business Schools, 


Some of the reasons why these books are so pooular are: 
fascinate and stimulate the pupil; 


reduce 
are nigh in grade and 


Chey simplify the subject; 
are up to date; 





GIFFORD’ s ELEMENTARY | 


LESSONS IN PHYSICS...... 


From MR a 
Readers :— 


F. KING, 
‘In my opinion * 


which a gocd teacher cen safely foilow page atter 


From MR. HENRY L. 
Physics the best work on the subject for Grammar 


Capp, Principal of George Putnam School, Boston 


Master of Cearborn School, Bo ston, and author of King’s Geographical | 
Elementary Lessons in Physics, 
the best book of the kind for Grammar Schcols yet published. 


by Mr. J. B. Gifford, is altogether 
It is one of the few text-books made 
page. 
I find Gifford's 
Schools which I have seen. | 





This book has recently been adopted for use in the public schools of New Vork, Bos- 


ton, Baltimore, Brooklyn, Racine, LaCrosse, Altoona, 


Fall River, Middletown, etc. 


Examination Copy Sent For 30 Cenrs. 


THOMPSON, we & ©0., Publishers, 


BOSTON. 


CHICAGO. 
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The 
Best 
Benches 
Tools and 
Supplies ata 
Special discount. 





WHAT 
THIS 





We would be pleased to mail you a book 
about the Sloyd Carving Tools 
which tells why they 
are the best. 


CHANDLER & BARBER, 
15-17 Eliot St., 
Boston. 





All sizes. 
and Sculpture. 
photographs. 








Boston, Mass. 


352 Washington St., 





PHOTOGRAPHS , Sctostroom 


4000 subjects in Art, Architecture, Painting, 


Much cheaper in price than imported 


Also Lantern Slides for the Stereopticon, 


Wm. H. Pierce & Co. 








A NEW PAPER. 





VERTICAL PRACTICE PAPER. ¢ %°. 4. 


Size, 7x8 1-2. 


1000 SHEETS TO REAM—AT 6& 


CENTS, NET. - = = = 


Correspondence solicited, 


PECKHAM, LITTLE & CO., General School Supplies, 56 Reade St., N.Y. 





TEACHERS’ 


can now be selected with the certainty of 
securing valuable books only. Our new 
catalogue of all the best books and aids 
for teachers is now ready and will be sent 
to any address for 6 cent stamps, much 
less than cost. It is the result of months of 
patient labor. All important books are ac- 








LIBRARIES. 


curately described. Special prices to teach- 
ers are made on nearly all. It contains 100 
closely printed pages and lists nearly 1500 
volumes. It is the most valuable guide of | 
the kind ever printed. All the books listed | 
are kept in stock by us, and will be furn- | 
ished on receipt of price. 





| For S 


| purposes and chorus work ever published. 


. | Communicating with advertisers. 


A GRADED COURSE IN PRIMARY 
READING AND LANGUAGE. 


For First Year Classes. 
APPLETONS’ ELEMENTARY 
READING CHARTS. 


Perfectly Graded, interesting, attractive, 








systematically arranged, logical. Based 
on the Word-Phonic method, 
Price per set eee $12.50 


econd Year Canes. 

PRIMARY LANGUAGE 
STUDIES, Part One. 

eo tas ton eaten a 


scurity. H patie’ eevee in colors. 
Price per set .. en $15.00 








| For Third Year Classes. 


PRIMARY LANGUAGE 
STUDIES, Part Two. 


These charts bear the same relation to 
Grammar and Language work that the 
Reading Chart bears to the reading book. 
Price per set .. .. .. $15.00 








Correspondence invited. Send forcirculars and speci 
men pages in reduced fac-simile. 


FRANKLIN PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


521 Wabash Ave., 61 East Ninth St., 
CHICAGO, ILL, NEW YORK, N. ¥, 


A THE brings you on trial for 13 weeks, 
THE PATHFINDER, 
the great national news review for teachers, stu- 
dents and all busy people. Enlarged to 16 pages, it 
still continues the ONLY CURRENT- EV E NTS 
PAPER worthy of the name. The cheapest paper 
of its standard published, Fresh from the Nation's 
Capital everv week ot the year. It SURVEYS the 
whole world’s NEWS with the most careful regard 
for cleanness ot matter and manner, clearness, con- 
ciseness, accuracy and completeness of statement, 
judicious condensation, logical ciassification, and im- 
partiality. It deals in FAC TS not in opinions. 
States both sides, It aims tocover all the significant 
views— political, legislative, industrial, educational, 
religious, literary, scientific, artistic, etc. Not merely 
a few topics taken at random and not reprinted edi- 
torials of other papers. A time saver—not a time 
killer. We ask every Scnoot JourNAL reader to try 
the Pathfinder 3 months at the introduction rate, 
Compare it with others and then decide whether you 
can afford to miss a copy. $layear. Low rates 
for clubs to one address, Agents wanted in every 
intelligent community and at every Institute. 


Address, THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C. 


TWO GREAT BOOKS. 


I. PRIMIARY IDEAL [1USIC BOOK. 


% pages, bound in halfcloth. Price, by mail. 3) cents. 
The rudimental department is simple and thorough. 
‘The music includes a wide range of subjects aud styles. 
The songs are bright anu pleasing. It is a standard 
primary work. 


ll. ADVANCED IDEAL MUSIC BOOK. 


98 pages, bound in linen Price by mail, 60 cents. 
This is one of the best prepared books for teaching 
Itis divided 
into departments, and each department is as perfectly 
done as could well be Imagined. Every piece of music 
is good, every song will be sung and enjoyed. There 
is not a poor page in the book. 











Special discounts on orders for a dozen or more. 


R. L. MYERS & CO., Pubs., 


Harrisburg, Pa, 


Psychology : 
for Teacher's 


This is a new book 
About 260 pages. 


EDWARD ARNOLD, Publisher, 


70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK. 





A TEXxT-Book for the use 
of feachers and students 
x"y C. LLOYD MORGAN, 
P rincipal of University 
College, Bristol, Lowell 
Lecturer 1895-1896, etc. 
one you will need and can 7 
Our special price, postpaid, $1. 
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| and very successful; it is also the pioneer 
| of the correspondence system. This is the 
| International Correspondence Schools at | 
|Scranton, Pa. This splendidly equipped | 
| institution was organized in 1891 by The 
[oy Engineer Company, a concern 

whose financial standing enabled it to se- 

| cure the best of instruction and manage- 





A Story of Success. 


1ce School of HS 


» Corresponds 
t 


It has the Eels of 


cators. 
Over 3,000 men 
every St: ate 


Over 10 practi 


and 
and many foreign co 
have studied with us 


| ment for every department, That success 
| has abundantly crowned their efforts is 
evinced by the frequent enlargement of 
|their quarters, additional buildings now 
} | being erected which will cost not less than 
$100,000, making this one of the foremost 
institutions of our country. The Interna- 


n its line. 
leading edu- 


n living in 
intries, 


wom 


ing attorneys have 


| 


Bismarck and Von Wrangel. 

Bismarck could forgive, but he wished to 
do it after proper solicitation. At the be- 
{ginning of the Danish war, Fieid-Marshal 
Wrangel, who was at the head of the Prus- 
sian troops, was exceedingly annoyed, at 
one point, to be telegraphed not to advance 
farther, and he returned a message telling 
King William that ‘ these diplomatists who 
spoil the most successful operations deserve 
the gallows.” After that Bismarck ignored 
him completely, and one day they met at 
the king’s table, where it was especially 
awkward to preserve a coldness. Wrangel 
called everybody Dx, and presently he 
turned to Bismarck, who was seated next 

















i studied with us 





tional Correspondence School is always} him, and said: ‘‘ My son, canst thou not 


Over 1,000 testimo als are to be seen 3 ” ‘“ , ” 
i in our office, and the stcry is not one- glad to make its sys'em better known and | forget ? No,” was the curt reply. 
half told. 


for that purpose sends to any who may be; After a pause Wrangel began again: “‘ My 
interested, books descriptive of the ways in! son, canst thou not forgive?” “* With all 
which each subject is taught, and giving | my heart,” said Bismarck, and the breach 
the details of study by mail. | was healed.— The Argonaut. 


- 


Students are surprised at the thorough- @ 
s ness of our course, and the care taken 
BS with examination papers 
Tuition within the reach of all. 
Classes started the first of every month. 
Handsome catalogues (which can be | 
had forthe asking) te!| about our College, @ %, | 
| 





Business and Preparatory Courses. 
The Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
S Department V 





Detroit, Micniean 







BLINDNESS CAN BE PREVENTED. 


The Absorption Treatment a Success. 
There Should Be No Waiting To Be Blind. 





Hundreds successfully treated for all diseases of the eyes or 
lids without knife or risk, at their homes and at our Sanitarium, 
the largest and most successtul institution in America, Pamph- 
let free describing trea’ment. 





Mr. Nelson Cook, the noted oil portrait painter, paints and pre- 
sents E. H. Bemis, originator of the Absorption Treatment, with his 
masterpiece upon recovering his eyesight, which is considered the 
greatest cure on record, as Mr. Cook was past &) years of age and 
blind in one eye and nearly so in the other, with cataracts compli- 
cated with paralysis, All become amazed at the fineness of the 
panting (see photo-exngraving, an exact facsimile) 


Bemis Sanitarium, 165 Glens St., Glens Falls, N.Y. 
Branch Office—200 Columbus Ave., Boston. 


Tablets | 


Practice | <x 
Paper | 


made specially for the school, 
making this 
class of goods for nearly twenty 
‘** Acme” 





BEMIS, EVE SPECIALI»sT, 
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We have been 


HAILED WITH DELIGHT! 


CROWN LAVENDER POCKET SALTS 


CHARMING 


years satisfactorily. 
goods are the s/andard, 


NOVELTY. 


The Crown Perfumery C0., 


of London. call attention to one of 
their most charming novelties 


The Crown Lavender 
Pocket Salts... . 
The Crown Per- 
\furned Pocket Salts. 


Bottles as shown or in 
dainty hid purses, 
Which can be carried in the pock 

et with perfect safety. 

Made by them for many vearsin 
Fngland. but now for the first time 
introduced into this Country, 
made in the following odors— 





You want our new 
School Catalogue | 


we want you to have it. Send us your 


name. 


Acme Stationery 
& Paper Co., 


North oth & Wythe Ave., 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Eid nZenSeozeore azengenze ozenzensenzenzenZenZenensseLeekedesSeoge 


\ 
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Teaching by Mail. 


Uncle Sam's postal system is daily ac- | Crown Lavender Ylang-Ylang Crab-Apple Blossoms 
) credited with greater achievements. This White Lilac Matsukita Violette Verbena 
| great institution has accomplished more | 4 And all other odors. 
tor civilization than will ever be known. | THESE POCKET SALTS 
One of its greatest achievements has been | 4RE PERFECT GEMS 


made through the Correspondence Method | 
of Instruction, the rapid development of 
which attests to its value as a factor of ed- 
ucation, Beginning with only one branch 
of instruction, the correspondence school 
system has been adapted to one study after 
another until to-day it embraces a wide 
range of subjects. These are suited to the 
needs of ambitious men who have been de- 
prived of the benefits of a regular college 
education, or who have lacked opportunity 
to master all the details of their trade. To 
thousands of such young men, unable to 
) give up work or leave home to study, yet 
| anxious to fit themselves for more advanced 


Deliciously perfumed with the Crown Perfames 
and identical in oe. with the wofld renowned 
Crewn Lavender Salts & various perfumed 
Salts, the creation of the Crown Pertumery (¢ « 
#0 long and favourably known to their London aud P aris 
clientele. 


PRICES: Standard Size, soc. Smaller Size, gcc. 
In Kid Furses, 75c. Smaller Size, 6cc. 


“The only genuine and original Lavender and Per- 
fumed Salts, so widely known for their exquisite bou- 
quet, are the production of the Crown Perfumery Co.. of 
London, and have received everywhere the enthusiastic 
approval of the polite world fcr many years.”"—London 
Court Circular. 


CROWN PERFUMERY Co., 
177 New Bond 8St., London. 
Makers of the universal favorites 





positions, it has proved of inestimable Crab-Apple Blossoms & Matsikita Perfumes, 
value. and the Crown Lavender Salts, 

One school deserves special notice ASKED FOR ALL OVER THE WORLD. 
as having a large contingent of students 
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and instructors and being well equipped 
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Noencl) 
Constable KOC: 


WINTER 
UNDERWEAR. 


Merino, Silk & Wool, 
and All-Wool Underwevrr. 
“CARTWRIGHT & WARNER’S” 


UNDERWEAR 


for Ladies, Children and Men. 


HOSIERY. 
and Children’s Hose. 
Men’s Half Hose. 
Golf and Bicycle Hose. 
Cardigan Jackets. 


Ladies 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 


DRIVING GLOVES. 


roadway AS 19th ot. 


NEW YORK. 


Children lov 


ok at pictures 





a 


afid be told about 


them. Turn this trait to advantage in the 









pr sean roo! The Ste 
opticon will make bota 
easy to tl erga 
ener to th 
midd 
Cn s 
the n fC 
the world 
Spectat Lanterns and Slides for all purposes sold 
and loaned on easy terms. Send for free pamphlets, 
RILEY BROTHERS, 
Bradford, Eng. 16 mary rr St., New Vert. 
The largest Stereopticon outfitters in t) 
BRANC HES Bost« % Brow field St CHICAG« 1 
wn Salle St. KANSAS CITY (Mo.): 515 East Mth St. MINN 
APOLIS: 23 Washington Ave. So. CHATTANOOGA: 708 Market 





TEACHERS SCHOOL SUPPLIES. 


Chromo Reward and Gift Cards. New Pretty Artistic 
Designs of Flowers, Scenes, Views, Crescents, Shields, 
Scrolls, Panels, Landscapes, Juveniles, Birds, Ships, ete, 
Price, 12 cards, 3x4'o inches, 8c;-3'4x5'4 12c;-4'oXx6'5 20c; 
5'4x7'4 30c;-7x9 50c. All beautiful cards no two alike, 


Samples Sent Free to Teachers. 

Price List of School Supplies, Embossed, Mounted, 
Frosted, Chromo Reward and Gift Cards, Reward, Gift 
and Teachers Books, Speakers, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Dialogues, Recitations, Tableaux, Dramas, Comedies, 
Farces, Entertainments, Alphabet, Number, Drawing, 
Reading, Prize, Honor, Merit, Credit 
School Aids, Reports, Diplomas, Certificates, etc., free. 
All postpaid by mail. Postage stamps taken. Address, 


A.J. FOUCH & CO. WARREN, PA. 





Buckeye Bell Foundry 
duzen Co.Cincinnati, Ohio. 


er and Tin Church Bells & Chimes, 


ighest Grade, Pure Tone estminster 
‘Founders of Largest Bell in America, 


E.W. Vand 
Best Pure Cop- 


Bells. 





Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
factory Bells for schools, Churches, &c. 


WESF Trot, hor. “Ts26°° 


1836. 
Description and prices on application 





READERS will confer a favor by men- 
tioning THE JOURNAL when com- 
municating with advertisers, 





Camel's-hair 


Perfect Cards, | 


| To be deaf is to be unable to hear, and! 


|to be dumb is to be unable to talk. The 

| | back of hearing is remedied by teaching the 
child to use his eyes and understand either 
|signs or the motions of the lips, and the 
lack of speech is remedied by teaching the 
child to use his vocal organs or his hands 
to make others understand, and behold ! the 
task is accomplished, and he is “‘ just like 
other folks.” Not one thought is given to 
language, to the wonderful medium of ex- 
change by means of which the business of 
life is carried on, that is supposed to come 
by nature, or instinct, or miracle, but never 
by teaching. <A cultured lady, a literary 
woman, said to me once, after seeing some 
deaf children and hearing them go through 
certain vocal exercises which included every 
elementary sound in the English language : 
“‘ Now if these children can make all these 
sounds correctly, why don’t they go right 
on and ¢fa/k ? What hinders them?” She 
was a bright woman, and when a very short 
explanation had been given her, the reason 
flashed upon her, and she said: ‘* Why, 
what a foo] lam? I see, they’ve got some- 
thing to say, and the mechanical ability to 
say it, but no language to say it in,” and in 
that one sentence she expressed the reason 
for being of all the institutions and schools 
for the deaf in the country. ‘“ No language 
to say it in,” that expresses the condition of 
a deaf child’s mind before he is taught very 
well, but perhaps ‘‘and no language to 
think it in” should be added. Let the 
reader try for himself and see how much 
consecutive thought he can accomplish with- 
out words; ,and if, with his mind trained 
by years of intelligent thinking, he can do 
little until the words come, let him imagine, 
if he can, the state of a mind cut off from 
language.—Madbel E. Adams, in Popular 
Science Monthly. 


Opiates not to be Preferred. 

Pain, while being conservative, is often- 
times unkind and must needs be modified 
and controlled. Remedies like morphia 
which tie up the secretions, are often ob- 
jectionable. Antikamnia has no such un- 
favorable effects. As a reliever of neuralgia 
dependent upon whatever cause, and rheu- 
matism and gout, it is of great value. In 
the intense pains ever present in the pelvic 
disturbances of women, it is to be preferred 
over opiates. Adult dose ten grains, re- 
peated in an hour. 

This drug, for convenience and accuracy 
of dosage, is now prescribed, to a great ex- 
tent, in the tablet form. Patients should 
be instructed to crush the tablet before tak- 
ing, thus assuring celerity. Each tablet 
bears a monogram. 


The Christmas number of the Book 
Buyer is a splendidly illustrated one, con- 
taining 225 pages, with an elaborate special 
cover design. The leading article, “‘ Mod- 
ern French Masters,” by W. C. Browni:ll, 
is illustrated with pictures by Corot and 
Purvis de Chavannes. ‘“ The Real Wash- 
ington,” is an attractive, illustrated sketch, 
|by William M. Sloane. ‘A Panorama of 
| Italian Fine Art,” by Russell Sturgis, has 
for illustrations Giorgione’s Castelfranco 
Madonna and Michael Angelo’s Tomb of 
Giuliano’s de Medici. An appreciative ar- 
|ticle on Joel Chandier Harris’ genius, by 
Robert Bridges, bears the title of ‘‘ Mr. 
Harris’ Tales of the Domestic Jungle.” 
“Grimm’s Michael Angelo,” by John C 
Van Dyke, has illustrations from photo- 
| graphs of work of Michael Angelo. Frank 
| R. Stockton writes of ‘‘ Mrs. Dodge’s Clas- 
sic,” “Hans Brinker.” There are ex- 
tended reviews of the holiday books under 
the headings of ‘Holiday Art Books,” 
“Books of the Holiday Season,” and “* Holi- 
day Books for Young People,” with an 
abundance of illustrations. 
Book Buyer is ceriainly one of the hand- 
somest magazines of the season. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





The Christmas | 


‘Builds 


Scrofula 


Manifests itself in many different ways, like 
goitre, swellings, running sores, boils, salt 
rheum and pimples and other eruptions. 
Scarcely a man is wholly free from it, in some 
form. It clings tenaciously until the last vestige 
of scrofulous poison is eradicated from the blood 
by Hood's Sarsaparilla. Thousands of voluntary 
testimonials tell of suffering from scrofula, often 
inherited and most tenacious, positively, per- 
fectly and permanently cured by 


Hoods 


Sarsaparilla 


The One True 


Prepared only by C. 
act harmoniously with 


Hood’s Pills Hoous Sarsaparilla. 25¢c. 


BOVININE 


The only Raw Food. 





Blood Purifier. All druggists. $1. 
I. Hood & Co., Lowell, Mass. 





up bone and 


muscle, creating new 


blood daily. 


AT ALL DRUCCISTS. 
OCCULT FORCES. 


A wonderful book containing valuable matter 
intense interest to all who desire in any way to bet- 
ter their condition in lite ; a marvel of condensed 
thought and brilliant ideas poimting a new way to 
success in all undertakings through the mastery of 
subtle forces, 

Develop your latent powers and accomplish what 
would otherwise be impossible. This knowledge 
not only increases personal influence but fortifies 
one against designing and unprincipled persons. 
Price of book 30 cents or sent free for addresses of 
friends likely to be interested in it and 12 cents in 
stamps. Circulars free, Prof. AnpERson, T. 


PLES tt mus 


Immediate Relief and Cure 
Cuaranteed. 
One package generally sufficient. 


Price *1, post free, Bell Co. 3 Vesey St., N.Y. 
C | oth n g For Men and Boys at wholesale prices. Free 


Catalogue. Also Bieyeles, Sewing Machines 


Baggies, Harness, Mills, Tools, Safes, Gans 
Seales ete. CHICAGO SCALE CO.CUhicago IIL 

Self-adjustin 

F. Hiseox Co., 





+ 120, 








NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED 


oe Our IN > Cushions 
help when all else tails, ote 8 be Ip eyes. 


58 wway, NoY., for Book and Proots FREE 
ECORATE School Rooms and 
Homes, with Gelatino Photo- 
graphs (20 x 30) or Photochroms 

(all sizes). Address : 

J. L. HAMMETT CO., 


352 W: ettinggnied Street, - - - Boston, 





DON’T BE HARD UP, $2,000 & veaR Easy 


§ Gold, Silver, Nickel & Metal 
and Ladies at hom 
g orders 





Gents 


Pisting. 








We tone Fe u the art, furnish secrets 
ch. Write to-day. Testimonials, samp 


and formulas FR 
>. FREE, 1. GRAY & CO., PL ATING WORKS, Columbus, oO. 
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Noman’s Land. 
The (Indian) territory is to-day an an- 
| omaly, an anachronism, It is, in a sense,a 
Noman’s Land, rich in natural resources, 


=! 


about by powerful states, The cupidity of 
i emigrant must needs be sorely tempted 
by such a country when it is known that it 
is one to which the cccupants have no fee- 
simple title, and which they occupy only by 
right of sufferance. Allotment of the land 


These coats are 
made in the height 
of fashion. The 
material is blue 
Kersey, the finish 
is excellent, the fit 
perfect and the qual- 
itv is unsurpassed at much higher 
prices. Boys’ sizes, 6 to 18 years, 


sd $5.50. 


Men’s sizes, only 


$7.50. 


The color is fast—will not fade. 
No merchant tailor could possibly 
make such coats to order for less 
than double the prices. 

Money refunded, if desired. 

Illustrated catalogue of clothing 
mailed to any address upon request. 


Strawbridge & Clothier 


wrongs; but it shoud be an allotment 
coupled with a prohibition of alienation for 
a period of years. Such a course would 
stop unlawful land-grabbing by the whites ; 
the Indian would receive more than he 
could and vastly more than he would util- 
ize; he would be put on an equal focting 
with the white man, and would be stimu- 
lated to self-improvement. The good of 
the United States as well as that of the In- 
dian territory demands a change. Sooner 
or later—it is inevitable,—the territory will 
become open to white settlement; but let 
the day be long delayed. A!lotment would 
be vastly more difficult to day than ten 
years ago, and the difficulties will increase 
with each decade. The territory has sev- | 
eral times been reapportioned and the 
tribal allotments cut down; it should be ap- 
— ence mcre for the last tme.— 
Lippincott's. 





Starved to Death 


Philadelphia in midst of plenty. Unfortunate, yet we | 
hear of it. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand | 
CORR ORAORORAOA_ (| Condensed Milk is undoubtedly the safest | 
ONDAONDADNDE> OXIDE EME EEO | |and best infant food. Jnfant Health isa 


|valuable pamphlet for mothers, Send | 


| your address to the New York Condensed 


CRBC RO ORORCR OE ORCS OBR RO CRORE ORO OR AROSE ORAL 








| Milk Company, New York, 

Girls who use Pond’s Extract as an auxiliary of 
soap and water at their toilet always have that fresh, 
| clearcomplexion, betokening health and good breeding 


What a Woman Can Do. 


I have had such splendid success, that | 
| can’t help writing to you about it. I have 
| not made less than $5.00 a day, have often 
|made $7.00 and sometimes $9.00, I am 
really elated and am sure this will benefit 
| some others, among your readers, 
sold a few of the articles offered by the 





USE 


Brown’s 
French 
Dressing ¢ 


which is now, and hz m4 
been for more than forty 
years, the most reliable & 


dressing for Ladies’ an) 
f 


business or at my home and purchase the | 
| gocds, There are in demand by seven out 
of every ten ladies. I know I shall clear 
irom $2,500 to $3,000 this year. It dosen't | 
take a horse and buggy to carry samples, | * 


vy 


| ladies, without causing it to lcok old. 
always new. 

I will be able to attend to my ty pewriting | 
business right along since people know 
where I can be found. I hope you will 
publish this for the benefit of your readers. 
For full particulars and a beautiful cata- 
logue, address the Modern Appliance Co., 
Columbus, O. Care of 


oe 











Children’s Boots and 

’ Shoes. An indispensable 

article that every lady should have 

in the house. Ask your dealer for 

) BROWN’S and take no other. . ; 

<d~d <br> <de 8 beer em arene | o% N. Eth St, 
e = Clerk C, 


Atthe End of Your Journey you wil! find 6 During the Teething Period, 
it a great convenience to go right over to 


The GRAND UNION HOTEL 


Fourth Ave., 41st and 42d Sts., 
Opposite Grand Central Depot, New York, 


Central for shopping and theatres. 
Baggage to and from 42d St. Depot free. 


Rooms, $1.00 per day and Upwards, 
Seeeeeeeesceseeesese 
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Mrs, Winstow's Sooruinc Syrup has been used for 
over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS 
for their CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING, vo 
PERFECT SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the CHILD 
SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS all PAIN,CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIAR- 
RHA, Sold by Druggists in every part of the 
world, Be sure and ask tor “* Mrs. Winslow's Sooth- 
ing Syrup,” and take no other kind, Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 
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|traversed by seven railways, and hedged | 


to those entitled to it would remove many | 


After I } 


Modern Appliance Company, of Columbus, | 
Onio, the ladies would call at my place of | 


|as they can be carried in a small satehel. | 
You can operate the appliance for the} 
It is | 


|. 1 GAS: 


The reputation of our house requires no 
commendation from us. Established over 
36 years at the same address. All Teas 
not perfectly satisfactory we will take back, 
exchange and prepay expenses, or refund 
the money. On these conditions you run 
no risk. Orders of $10.00 and upwards, we 
will allow a complimentary in Tea equal to 
20 per cent. and fay all charges. Special 
terms on large orders. The order may be 
for one kind of Tea or all kinds. It will 
pay you well to get up clubs among your 
friends and neighbors for our Celebrated 
New Crop High-Grade Teas. These are 
Special Inducements to Institutions, Board- 
ing Schools, Large Consumers, Club Agents, 
Hotels, etc. Two or three neighbors can 
club together and send for $10 co worth of 
Teas, and get them at a small advance on 
| cost of importation. 


| PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 


Good Oolongs, Mixed, Japans, Young 
Hysons, Gunpowders, Ceylons, Imperials, 
| Eng. B’kfasts, Assams, Orange Pekoes, 25, 
| 80, and 35 cents per lb. 
| Good Family Teas, all kinds, 40 and 50 

cents per lb. 
| Fancy Chop Teas, 
to 75 cents per Ib. 
Send this “ad” and roc, in stamps and 
| we will mail you } lb of any kind of Tea you 
| may select. The best imported. Good Teas 
and Coffees, 25c. per lb. We will send 5 
ibs. of FINE FAMILY TEAS on receipt of 
| this “ad” and $2.00. This 1s a special offer. 
| Good Green, Roasted, and Ground Cof- 
fees, 18, 20, and 25c. per Ib. 


The Great American Tea Co., 


31 & 33 Vesey Street, 
New York. 





Finest Imported, 60 


P. O. Box 289. 





A Skin of Beauty is a Joy Forever 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM, (MAGICALBEAUTIFIER, 


Removes Tan, Pimples, 
Freckles, Moth-Patch- 









Ze es, Rash and 
ms Skin Diseases, 

| Rand é and every blem- 
Sahehs ish on beauty ; 
| poh if o— and defies detec- 
| “Rens tion. On its vir- 
SEDI OF tues ff has stood 
23s of the vest of 46 
aa years—no other 

z has—and is so 





harmless we test 
itto be sure itis 
properly made, 
Accept no coun- 
terfeit of similar 
name. The dis 
tinguished Dr. L. 
A. Sayer, sald to 


a lady of the 
hautton (a pa- 
tient): “As you 


ladies will use them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ 
us the least harmful of all skin preparations.” One 
bottle will last six months using it every day. Also 
— Subtile removes superfluous hair without in 


J e skin. 

¥ERD RD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’r, 87 Great Jones St., N. Y. 

For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
rbrougnout the U. 8., Canada and Europe. 

leo. found In N. Y. City at R. H. lacy’ 8, Stern’s, 

Ebrich’s, Ridiey’s, and other Fancy Goods I ealers. 

Sa" Beware of base imitations. $1,000 Reward for 
arrest and proof of any one selling the same. 

A Sure 

— for 


TEES Nie BRE ITE 
KIDDER'S PASTILLES frac 
a ee 





Si aa kee 
lestown, Masa 





When writing advertisers mention this paper. 





CROWN AND BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth without Plates. 


The special and scientific branch cf dentistry known 
as Crown and Bridge Work, requires the most accurate 
adjustment with perfect mechanical construction to 
insure an artistic success and permanency. 

Having every facility for this class of work I can 
now offer reasonable prices as consistent with first 
class workmanship. ESTABLISHED 1868. 


ot. W.d, STEWART, 362 W. 28d St. NY. 
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USED EVERY WEEK=DAY BRINGS REST ON SUNDAX 


FRI. S 
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VERTICAL PENMANSHIP OOF 000” 
The Educational System. ‘©in a hurry « 


By ANNA E. HILL, Supervisor of Penmanship, Springfield, Mass. 6) And at New York prices, singly / 
\O) 


or by the dozen, may be obtained | 


yr 


S second-hand or new, b ny boy « 4 
TEN NUMBERS. | f >) girl in he je motest hz cae 4 pin \ -_ 
; ‘ : 2 WS y teacher or official anywhere, and \W y ~~ 
A Course of Study in Vertical Writing mailed to Teachers on application. | AQ D id > 
: (©) Delivery prepai >) | * 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 1]©) __ Etinlogues Fre School bonks ot atl ) 





publishers, if you mention this ad. J 
67 Fifth Avenue, 202 Devonshire Street, 110 Wabash Avenue, | 7) HINDS & NOBLE 
= Ra 


MOVE 2)©) E 
6) © YOK WS @ ASS « ZF Q)))) 


NEW YORK. BOSTON. CHICAGO. AS Z 4 Cooper Institute New _— 4 
| 
| 


MODERN METHODS OF SCIENTIFIC TEACHING, 


Human Anatomy, Physiology, Hygiene and Health Exercises. CorrespondenceeStudy. ee 
BY CHARLES H. MAY, M.D use ( 


A NEW TWO-BOOK COURSE. Published this = The University of Chicago oe 





TI 


4 Sa J | offers instruction by correspondence in many de- es 
Prepared in accordance with progressive methods of Teaching, and keeping within the com- partments, including Pedagogy, Literature, APE 
prehension of children. Mathematics, Languages, History, ete. 1 
Degrees are not granted upon work done wholly by 
MAY’S PRIMARY PHYSIOLOGY. : 


correspondence, but credit will be given for courses 
Contains simple practical lessons for Primary classes, with copious illustrations for Health | completed by examination at The University, and thus 
Exercises, etc 5 the time of required residence may be shortened. Work 
y . . 





may be commenced at any time H 
Special circulars sent on application to THE UNI- 
MAY’S ANATOMY, PHYSIOLOGY AND HYGIENE, VERSITY OF CHICAGO, (Division F), The Correspond- prac 
For Intermediate and Higher Classes—contains common-sense facts upon these topics expressed | ence-Study Dept., CHICAGO. plea 
in simple language ae A 
Send for Circular, Correspondence invited, 


WILLIAM WOOD & COMPANY, Publishers, New York. ISSAC PITMAN'S SHORTHAND. 


It embodies the experience of nearly sixty years of valt 
practical usage—not untriea prince iples or hastily de- kno 


9 Me Mo Md vised experiments, It was the first invented, and can 
aynar S hg 1S aSsic erics. | untiring enterprise in improvement has made it Wil 


supremacy unquestionable, 





LATEST NUMBERS. one > A a in the PUBLIC SCHOOLS El 
No. 164-165-166 Prescott’s Conquest of | No. 174-175 Irving's Tales of a Traveler:| Ge: Isaac Pitman’s Complete Phonographic Self 
Mexico (Triple number.) (Double Number.) Instructor, 250 pp., $1.5 rial lesson and eneci- 
* 167 Longfellow’s Voices of the Night. * 176 Ruskin’s Of Kings’ Treasuries. Pee _— 


First half of ‘Sesame and Lilie men pages tree, 





1 
** 168 Hawthorne’s Wonder Book, (Also! « Ruski ofr ¢ a ‘. ra’ 
bound in boards.) oa ac ond halt or ‘Se caateens’ peseae ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Uni 
* 169 De Quincey’s Flight of a Tartar * 78 Macaulay's Life of Johnson, 33 Union Square, New York. for 
‘es i35- 180 Detoe’s Robinson Crusoe aa stur 
be 170-171 17:2 George Eliot’s Silas Mar- Adapted for use in Schools, by Peter Parley | Take lessons at the Metropolitan School, 156 Fiftl 
er. (Triple number.) (Double Number.) Avenue, N. W. cor, 20th St., New York. EI 
bd 173 Raskin s King ofthe Golden River, | “ I84 Hawthorne's Grandfather's Chair. 
and Dame Wiggins of Lee and her Part 1. Complete 
Seven Wonderful Cats, (Also bound; * 185-186 Mouthey 's Life of Nelson. (Durable . 
in boards.) Numbe (For use in 
With Introduction, Critical Opinions and Explanacery } Notes. For Supplementary Reading CORTINA METHOD .- schools and 
ane terature self-study.) ‘ 
Sin le 7 rs, paper covers, 32 2 to 64 pages each, $0.12 | Double Numbers, % to 128 ages, in boards, 24 s 
£ 98. 127, 132, 133, 134, 150, 153) bound in bds .20 sle Number, _ 36 SPANISH, to 








' hez 
OTHERS IN PREPARATION. FRENCH, AU 
The publishers would be pleased to send descriptive catalogue on application. ENGLISH, 
MAYNARD, MERRILL & CO., 43, 45, & 47 E. Tenth St., New York. IN 20 LESSONS, each, $1.50. 
H. 1. SMITH, Agent, J.D. WILLIAMS, Agent, Other TEXT-BOOKS. Send sc. for ‘‘ COR- 
5 Somerset Street, Bost 151 Wabash Avenue. Chicago.) TINA LIBRARY.” Cortina Academy of Lan- 








SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY, Publishers, ettetetmat atcha / 











SOME LATE VOLUMES OF THE Al 
Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. | International Education Series, rr 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 BOYLSTON ST. 31 £&. 17TH ST. 262-264 WABASH AVE. 1028 ARCH ST. 


| The Psychology of Number. — 
GET THE BEST TRANSLATIONS. | By J. A. McLELLAN and JouN DEWEY $1.50 


Teaching the Language-Arts. 
HAMILTON, LOCKE, AND CLARK’S « INTERLINEAR CLASSICS.”’| By B. A. Hinspate, LL.D. - + 1.00 
Well printed from aobatelial sacl eller "tan. seantentiel heal ton ather binding. Price reduced The Intellectual and Moral Develop- 








to $1.50, postpard. ment of the Child. 
POCKET LITERAL TRANSLATIONS OF THE CLASSICS. By Ganritt Cowrayne ; translated by 
The best translations, convenient in form, exceptionally handy for the pocket, printed from clear type on manY 2. ILSOn. - z 3 2 —— 
fine paper, attractively and durably bound in cloth. Price, postpaid §@ cents each. Send for catalogue and Herbart’s ABC of Sense-Perception. 
circulars for the Mc Kay publications. Ask your bookseller | 


By WILLIAM J. Eckorr, Ph.D., Pd. D. 1.50 
DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 23 South 9th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. History of the School 


A FULL STOP ccc By G. 7. LL.D., 


‘Improvement the Order Ross, Minister of 
of the Age.’ Education, Ontario, C anada - I. 
| Johonnot’ s Principles and Practice of 
Teaching. Revised edition. 1.50 


| School _angement and eneen Methods 
By J. BALDWIN, 1.50 





System of 


COMES AT THE END OF EACH LINE WRITTEN ON 


THE SMITH PREMIER 
TYPEWRITERS 


a Loam a Only One of 

ment [lakes ing up o ’ 

Letters Absolutely % THE SMITH’S 
Impossible. Many Practical Points. 


} IN PREPARATION. 

| PSYCHOLOGIC FOUNDATIONS OF EDUCATION, by 
| William T. Harris, A.M., LL.D., United States 
Commissioner of Education, FROEBEL’s PRIN- 
CIPLES APPLIED TO SCHOOL Work, by J. L. 
Hughes, THE ART OF TEACHING, by A. Cy 
od ae CoMENIus'’s DipACTICA MAGNA, by . 
: . | Paul H. Hanus. Ccursrs oF StTupy IN 

Send for Catalogue. | SCHOOLS, by Wm, T. Harris. 


| Send for special catalogue of pedagogical books. 
THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER CO., Syracuse, N. Y., U.S.A.|D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


Branch Offices in 29 Principal Cities in United States and England. | New York, Boston, Chicago. 



























